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Some Legal Responsibilities of Veterinary Surgeons’ 
FRED BULLOCK 


It has been suggested to me that you would | stipulated time. I am frequently asked whether 


be interested in a discussion of the respon- | such an agreement is binding. The answer is: 
| 


sibilities veterinary surgeons are under in “That depends.” It depends on whether the 
regard to the use of poisons and dangerous stipulations are reasonable or not. 

drugs in their practice, to the employment of | The general rule of English law is that a 
assistants under a bond, to examinations for | covenant by an employee not to compete with 


soundness, the issue of certificates, and the his employer after the relation of master and 
boarding of dogs. To cover such a variety of servant has ceased, is unenforceable, In the 
matters in a short address will mean that I case of vendor and purchaser there is a differ- 
cannot do more than touch upon each of them. ence: when a vendor has sold a practice he must 
: agree not to compete with the purchaser. But 
Potsons AND DANGEROUS DRUGs. _ when a man is under a bond not to work at his 
Veterinary surgeons, like doctors and dentists, own trade or profession, then his future exist- 
have certain professional privileges, accom- ence is at stake. Hence the general rule that a 
panied by serious responsibilities, in regard to covenant not to work is unreasonable and 
the use of poisons in the course of their practice. | against public interests. 
The law is laid down in the Pharmacy and But such bonds are given and in certain 
Poisons Act, the Dangerous Drugs Acts, and circumstances are held valid by the Courts, if 
the Poisons Rules and the Dangerous Drugs the stipulations are reasonable—reasonable not 
Regulations. ' only in the interests of the principal but of both 
[Dr. Bullock summarised the law as con- parties. 
tained in the Pharmacy and Poisons and the Can such a bond be held to be reasonable in 
Dangerous Drugs Acts, the Poisons Rules, and the interests of the assistant? Yes, because by 
the Dangerous Drugs Regulations. As there is binding himself to his principal not to reveal 
shortly to be published in the Veterinary Record his employer’s business to a third party, or a 
a report of an address on the subject to the rival, and not to practise within the district for 
Royal Counties V.M.A., this section of Dr. a certain period and so turn to his advantage 
Bullock’s contribution has, to avoid repetition, | the acquaintance he has gained with the clients, 
been omitted at his suggestion. ] he ensures that the principal is more free to 


Assteranre Unseen a Bowe. give him the whole run of his practice. More- 
| over, if the assistant is unwilling to bind him- 

When an assistant has been employed for 4 —_gejf in this way he may find it difficult to secure 
few years he can be said to have gained a good ~—_—_q position where he may obtain such experience. 
deal of knowledge of his principal’s practice. As long as the restraint to which the assistant 
He knows the clients and they know him; he subjects himself is no wider, therefore, than is 
probably knows any special treatments required for the adequate protection of the 


employed, and the charges, and if after he has _— principal's interests, it is in the assistant’s 
learned all this he should leave and set up In _ interests to be able to bind himself for the sake 
practice in the same neighbourhood, he would —_ of the indirect advantage he obtains by so doing. 


inevitably take over a number of his principal's 
clients, This method of propagation of veter- 


The test of reasonableness is the same for 
both parties. The question will be, “ What is 


inary practices by fissure is we hope an aberrant — the principal entitled to protect, and against 
process, but it can to some extent be prevented — what is he entitled to protect it?” 

by the device of the bond, by which the assistant The principal is entitled to protect what 
binds himself not to practise after the termin- belongs to him, but not to acquire by the agree- 
ation of the engagement in opposition to his ment some advantage that does not belong to 


employer within a stipulated area and for a him. He is entitled to protect the integrity of 
his practice against an assistant whom he has 
*Address to the ‘Western Counties Division, employed and paid, and to whom he has given 


free access to his books and an introduction to 
1939. his clients. 
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It is this confidence between principal and 
assistant which constitutes the special circum- 
stances justifying the bond. Whether the 
special circumstances adduced do or do not 
justify the restraint is a question of law for the 
decision of the Court. d 

The restraint can only be justified if it is 
reasonable— 

(a) in the interests of the contracting parties, 

(b) in the interests of the public. 

The onus of showing that a restraint is reason- 
able between the parties rests upon the person 
alleging that it is so. 

Contracts of this nature are narrowly inter- 
preted by the Courts if any question of breach 
arises, because it is contrary to public policy to 
prevent any man from earning his living by 
practising the profession for which he has been 
trained. The Court will therefore inquire 
whether the area out of which the assistant is 
bound, and the length of time stipulated are 
reasonable, If you ask me whether x miles for 
y years would be held to be reasonable, I can- 
not answer the question, because they are both 
affected by a third variable factor, namely, the 
character of the practice. 

In Exeter, for example, where you have a 
city of 66,000 inhabitants, circumstances are 
different from those at Penzance with a popu- 
lation of 11,330, or Falmouth with 13,300. A 
veterinary surgeon in Exeter, with a practice 
mainly canine, might be held to be quite secure 
if he binds his assistant out from practising in 
Exeter, In Penzance a veterinary surgeon with 
a mixed country practice might require to bind 
out his assistant from practising within an 
area extending well into the county. It is 
impossible to lay down any general rule as to 
area which will apply in every case. The 
question will be answered by the Court having 
regard to all the circumstances, including the 
interests of the public. 

The time, too, must be reasonable. What 
length of time must the assistant be bound out 
in order to safeguard the rights of the prin- 
cipal? If the assistant is kept out of the 
district for ten years, it is probable that by 
that time he would have lost acquaintance with 
the clients of the practice, and his coming back 
then would give him no better footing than any 
newcomer would have. Would a shorter period 
give the principal sufficient protection? Eight 
years for example? Probably it would. The 
principal will usually wish to insert in the 
agreement the longest period and the widest 
area that he can get away with, but he must be 
careful that in so doing he puts in no unreason- 
able figure, for if so the contract will be 
valueless. 

If a contract of service is repudiated on the 
part of the principal by the wrongful dismissal 
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of his assistant the latter is no longer bound 
by the clause restrictive of his right to 
practise. 

A bond of this kind is part of the goodwill 
of a practice. If the practice is sold, the pur- 
chaser buys it with the advantage of this 
restriction, 

Questions of difficulty may arise where a 
principal receives a student and requires him 
to sign a bond that he will not after the ter- 
mination of the pupilage practise, when he is 
qualified as a veterinary surgeon, in the district 
where he has seen practice. If that is done 
with a student under age, will it require to be 
renewed when the student comes of age? If it 
is reasonable I do not think so. It is necessary 
for the education of the student, and in spite of 
the fact that it was necessarily made with a 
minor it will be enforceable against him when 
he comes of age. 

The relation of principal and assistant lays 
legal responsibilities on both. Apart from a 
bond there are common-law duties independent 
of any contract between them. The principal 
must pay the agreed wages, grant reasonable 
holidays, give due notice of the termination of 
the appointment, not exact from him services 
not usually performed by a qualified assistant. 
The assistant on his part must give diligent 
service, must avoid any culpable misconduct, 
must not absent himself from duty without due 
notice or explanation, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ASSISTANT’S MISTAKES. 


I am afraid it is not generally understood 
by members that at.common law you cannot 
send your qualified assistant to deputise for you 
in attending a case without the client’s consent. 
That is the strict law: but it is evoked only 
when, for example, the assistant makes a mis- 
take and the client sues the principal for his 
negligence, alleging that he had given no 
authority for his animal to be attended by any- 
body else than the principal, whom he will hold 
responsible. It would be a wise precaution 
therefore to announce the appointment of an 
assistant to the clients: their acceptance after- 
wards of his services would be tantamount to 
accepting him in place of his employer, In 
case of any negligence on the assistant’s part, 
the client would have his action either against 
the assistant alone, or against both the prin- 
cipal and the assistant. As he usually wants 
to get damages, he will go for the principal, 
who is usually supposed to have more money, 
for he is held to be responsible for the results 
of his assistant’s mistakes, if he authorised the 
work done, or if the assistant was doing some- 
thing he was normally employed to do, The 
veterinary surgeon who has exercised reason- 
able care and foresight in choosing a qualified 
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assistant competent for the work required, 
would not be held legally liable for the negli- 
gent acts of his assistant if he could show that 
the client has assented to the assistant’s attend- 
ance. But if the owner can prove that he has 
not in fact consented to the ministrations of 
the assistant the employer will be liable. 

The principal would have an action against 
his assistant who, by gross neglect of duty, had 
injured the principal in such a way, 

Of course, if the client asked for the services 
of the assistant he can only go against the 
assistant, 


INJURY TO ASSISTANT. 


If the assistant suffers injury while carrying 
out his duties, not being due to his own wilful 
misconduct, and if his remuneration does not 
exceed £350 a year, the employer is responsible, 
and if the employee is disabled from earning 
full wages for at least three days the employer 
must compensate him. If the accident results 
in death or serious disablement then even if it 
was caused by the assistant’s own wilful mis- 
conduct the master is liable. 

This applies to unpaid pupils, as well as to 
paid assistants, and applies also to pupils who 
pay a premium. The whole liability can be 
insured against. 

Employers’ liability insurance’ generally 
applies to persons receiving wages, and not to 
professional persons, 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SOUNDNESS. 


The legal responsibility of a veterinary sur- 
geon who examines a horse with a view to 
giving a certificate of soundness or otherwise, 
is not always clearly understood. A certificate 
signed by a veterinary surgeon that in his 
opinion an animal is sound is not a warranty 
on his part. A vendor on the other hand who 
described his animal as sound is liable on that 
warranty. If he puts in the veterinary sur- 
geon’s certificate to back up his warranty he is 
himself liable, if the animal is in fact unsound, 
and not the veterinary surgeon. The latter 
has merely expressed his opinion; the vendor 
has actually declared as a fact that the animal 
is sound. In Scotland a breach of such a 
warranty would make the contract of sale void. 
In England it merely gives ground for damages 
in breach of warranty. 

There remains, however, the responsibility of 
the veterinary surgeon to take every care both 
in his examination of the animal and in the 
writing of the certificate, so as not to run the 
risk of an action for negligence. He is 
employed for the purpose of protecting the con- 
tracting parties by his skilled advice as to the 
soundness of the animal. He may, of course, 
be employed either by the vendor or the pur- 
chaser. If there is no warranty on the part 


| 


of the vendor the purchaser is expected to keep 
his eyes open and look out for defects, but if 
he has employed a veterinary surgeon to exam- 
ine the animal and the veterinary surgeon’s 
certificate carelessly written after a slipshod 
examination has led the purchaser astray and 
he has suffered loss im consequence of his 
reliance on the certificate, the veterinary sur- 
geon, though not liable as having given a 
warranty, is liable for the consequences of his 
proved negligence, 


He must, therefore, in such a case be care- 
ful not to omit any of the precautions taken by 
a properly trained and experienced veterinary 
surgeon. 


There is less danger of a veterinary surgeon 
overlooking an unsoundness due to abnor- 
malities of structures or to disease—an obvious 
lameness, a cataract, roaring, broken wind— 
or misdescribing an aged animal as a five-year- 
old, than there is of overlooking a vice or bad 
habit. A vice is not necessarily an unsound- 
ness, It is a bad habit which may or may not 
render the animal less useful or valuable, Some 
habits may indeed make the animal a positive 
danger. I hesitate to try to classify habits into 
those which do, and those which do not, render 
a horse unsound. The deciding factor would 
appear to be whether the habit diminishes, or 
will in time necessarily diminish the natural 
usefulness of the animal so as to make him less 
capable of work, or even to injure his health, 
weaken his energies, and render him in time 
useless, 


If a veterinary surgeon overlooks sucha habit 
then, as already said, though not liable on the 
warranty, he would be liable to the party who 
suffers damage, if it can be proved that his 
omission to discover the habit was due to care- 
lessness such as no qualified veterinary surgeon 
should be guilty of. 


I remember asking at a similar meeting to 
this some years ago whether wind-sucking and 
cribbing ought to be classed as vices or merely 
habits. We defined a vice as a_ bad _ habit 
which renders the horse less useful.or valuable. 
I quoted the late Mr. Hunting’s dictum that 
crib-biting was first an idle habit which usually 
ends in wind-sucking, but that until this did 
result crib-biting could be classed as a habit 
and not a vice. When a horse is really a wind- 
sucker he ought to be called unsound, not 
merely a horse with a vice. That seems a 
simple line of demarcation. It is no use using 
the word vice unless it is given one meaning or 
the other, for the real question is, is there 
present an unsoundness which reduces the 
value or usefulness of the animal? Not only 
so, if the habit is one which in its normal pro- 
gression will end in an unsoundness, e.g., crib- 
biting leading to wind-sucking, then it seems to 
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me it ought to be disclosed as an incipient 
unsoundness. 

The legal responsibility of the veterinary 
surgeon for pointing out the existence of a habit 
that may indicate or lead to an unsoundness is 
the same as fcr more obvious defects. 

The examination for vices presents some diffi- 
culties, but these do not lessen the examiner’s 
responsibilities, for he is expected to know that 
such things might easily be missed. It may 
happen that he is called on to examine an 
animal on a dark night with no light other than 
a storm lantern. If he overlooks a cataract he 
could not excuse himself by saying that the 
light was bad. If examining a horse on a 
frosty day after a snow storm when it is dan- 
gerous to gallop the animal, it is no excuse to 
give that as a reason why he did not complete 
his examination in regard to wind, if he in 
fact certified as to wind. He should, of course, 
in such a case, safeguard himself, if it is 
impossible to defer his certificate, by stating 
that circumstances prevented him from making 
a complete examination. 

A windsucker could quite easily be passed 
if the examination did not take place in the 
stable but in a sale yard. A jibber or shiverer 
might be passed if not tried in harness. One 
must know how defects and vices may be over- 


looked and provide against this. Contrariwise, 
an apparent vice may be nothing of the kind. 
A horse may refuse to back not because he is 
unable to back but because he has been 


improperly broken. If tried in the gears he is 
used to, he may back quite quietly. 

Other Certificates—I have in recent years 
had to undertake the attestation of veterinary 
surgeons’ signatures on certificates which they 
have given in respect of the health of dogs and 
eats which have been bought in this country 
and are being exported; also in respect of the 
examination of sausage casings, wool, poultry, 
ete., which are being exported. My only respon- 
sibility is to certify that the signatyre is that 
of a duly registered veterinary surgeon, 

In the case of dogs and cats, the veterinary 
surgeon certifies as to health, and also that the 
animal has not been imported into this country 
during the past six months. In the case of 
an animal under six months old he can at 
once certify that it has not been imported 
during that period, because that would be 
impossible. In the case of older animals, 
should he give such a certificate? He may not 
know, and can only speak to what he has been 
told, In such a case he should not certify on 
that point, but arrange with the vendor to give 
the proper certificate. 

I wonder sometimes how the veterinary sur- 
geon manages to be able to certify in regard, 
say, to sausage casings that they have been 
manufactured by the most hygienic methods or 
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processes and are derived from animals that 
did not suffer from any disease and have not 
been in contact with such disease. I am glad 
it is his responsibility, not mine. 

The law of the importing country is satisfied 
if the veterinary certificate accompanies the 
animal, but I can conceive of cases where the 
animal or material imported may be found to 
be not according to the certificate. If an 
action on the contract ensued, what is the 
responsibility of the veterinary surgeon? It is 
the same as in the case of any other similar 
transaction. He has not given any warranty 
but if the value of the goods is of sufficient 
importance to warrant an action, the exporting 
firm would raise the question of the veterinary 
inspection, and everything would depend on 
whether the veterinary surgeon could produce 
satisfactory evidence to rebut a charge that he 
had been negligent. 

Veterinary surgeons are also often required 
to give certificates in the case of animals that 
are the subject of insurance. The questions 
asked are often difficult to answer; they 
are well known to anyone who has had to sign 
such documents. The safe rule is to sign noth- 
ing to which you could not swear in a court 
of law. If the question is one you cannot 
answer, strike it out, and if necessary explain 
why in a covering letter. Instances have been 
given to me as follows where the question 
should be struck out: a statement that a mare 
is sound in wind, when the examination takes 
place within a day or two of foaling; that a 
bovine animal is free from disease when the 
examination is made at a time of the year 
when warbles may be under the skin of the 
animal, but in too early a stage for their 
detection. How you are to safeguard your 
certificate in the latter case I do not know. 

In regard to certificates in general, it is not 
out of place for me to emphasise the extreme 
importance of so identifying the animal in 
respect of which the certificate is given that 
no other animal can be substituted for it. To 
aid members in describing horses the Royal 
College has issued a set of recommendations 
which seem now to be widely adopted. The 
Council has also recently appointed a special 
Committee to consider the case of the identi- 
fication of cattle in respect of which a veter- 
inary certificate is given. Many instances had 
been reported to the College where certificates 
had been given with so inadequate a descrip- 
tion of the animal examined or tested that it 
would be possible to apply it indiscriminately to 
many animals, The Committee came to the 
conclusion that the only safe method of identi- 
fication of animals which have been subjected 
to a diagnostic test and in respect of which a 
certificate is given, is to tattoo them in the ear. 
Where the animal is recorded in a herd book 
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of a breed society or other similar society, it 
will, of course, be sufficient to use the ear 
mark of the society. Where there is no such 
mark, the ear should be tattooed, The recom- 
mendations will shortly be issued to all 
members of the College. 


TUBERCULIN TEST CERTIFICATES. 

During the past year there has taken place 
a revolution in regard to the control of diseases 
in farm animals. By the establishment of the 
State Veterinary Service a large number of 
veterinary surgeons have become civil servants, 
and a still larger number have become part- 
time officials for the carrying out of important 
State duties. That really means that during 
the past few months all these members have 
had to adjust themselves to a new outlook and 
to undertake new responsibilities differing in 
many respects from their responsibilities as 
private practitioners. The friendly laxity with 
which a man may if he chooses settle his 
relations with his private clients will no longer 
serve him in his capacity as a State official. 
Rules must be rigidly obeyed, duties under- 
taken must be carried out exactly according to 
instructions. This assumption of new respon- 
sibilities, quite foreign to their previous experi- 
ence may in some cases prove irksome and it 
will inevitably mean a certain amount of self- 
discipline in order to ensure that everything 
that is necessary to be done is conscientiously 
done. My experience as Registrar of the 
College has brought me into contact with 
several instances where very responsible duties 
are lightly undertaken with consequences that 
may be incalculable. 

If tuberculin tests are carelessly taken or 
certificates carelessly written, who knows what 
damage may follow? 

It is unfortunately easy for a private prac- 
titioner to get away with it, for no action could 
be taken in law unless evidence were available 
to prove (a) that the test had not in fact been 
taken or (b) that the readings were negligently 
taken, misinterpreted or faked. 

When a responsible practitioner of a pro- 
fession sets his name to a certificate certifying 
that he has carried out personally certain 
duties and made certain observations, how can 
it be proved that he did not do so, or that he 
was negligent or worse? 

In the case of an official carrying out a State 
duty the situation would be extremely serious, 
for the whole purpose of the schemes now 
entered upon by the State would be frustrated 
and the administration in charge of them 
would be subject to public and parliamentary 
criticism. 


BOARDING oF DoGs. 


If you keep dogs at boarding kennels or in 
hospital, what do you do about dog licences? 
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For every dog over six months old kept on 
your premises a licence may be demanded, for 
the Dogs Act, 1867, Sect. 8, says: “Every 
person in whose custody charge or possession 
or in whose house or premises any dog shall be 
found or seen shall be deemed to be the person 
who shall keep such dog, unless the contrary 
be proved.” 

It has been the experience of some members 
that the Customs and Excise Officers have 
demanded to see the licences of all dogs kept on 
the premises. 

Unless, therefore, the veterinary surgeon can 
satisfy the Officer, either by giving him access 
to the register of dogs on the premises, or by 
showing him other evidence that the dogs kept 
at the premises are being kept by other persons, 
then the Commissioners of Customs and Excise 
will regard the veterinary surgeon himself as 
the person keeping them and will call upon him 
to take out licences for all dogs on the premises, 

The veterinary surgeon may safeguard him- 
self in one or other of the following ways. 

He may require all dogs to be accompanied 
by the current annual licence, which he will 
return when the animal leaves his premises. 
This I think would be an unsatisfactory method. 

He may require every client who leaves a 
dog to be treated or boarded in a veterinary 
hospital or boarding kennels to sign a state- 
ment certifying that the dog described in the 
statement belongs to him and that for the pur- 
poses of Sect. 8 of the Dogs Act, 1867, he is 
the owner of the dog and is keeping the dog 
at the veterinary surgeon’s premises for the 
purpose of boarding and/or treatment. 

If a dog is injured while in your care, or 
dies, or escapes and so is lost or damaged, the 
owner has an action against you. It is your 
duty to return the dog at least in as good a 
condition as you received it. If the dog has 
been stolen, it is your, duty to recover it or 
to take all reasonable means to do so. If you 
fail to recover it you must be able to prove 
that all reasonable means would not have 
succeeded. And if the dog is injured, or has 
died, it is your responsibility to prove that the 
injury or death would have resulted in any 
case even if reasonable care had been exercised. 
Your assistants should be instructed never to 
destroy a dog on the instructions of the person 
bringing it to the surgery without first making 
sure that that person is either the owner of the 
dog or his duly authorised agent. 

Nuisance.—If you have a hospital for dogs 
and cats, or run a boarding kennels at your 
premises, adjoining owners have an action 
against you for nuisance if they can prove that 
your dogs bark so continuously as to prevent 
them from having the proper enjoyment of 
their own premises. Nuisance, in such a case, 
is the causing of discomfort or inconvenience to 
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the adjoining owners, and they must therefore 
prove that the discomfort or inconvenience is 
not merely an annoyance but is substantial, not 
merely trifling or fanciful such as an average 
reasonable man is content to submit to. 

Your neighbour cannot expect to get a higher 
standard of comfort than that which prevails 
generally in the locality in which he lives, For 
example, if a man is abnormally or morbidly 
sensitive to the barking of dogs, so that he is 
prevented from working or sleeping by the 
noise which your dogs make, but which does not 
annoy other people in the neighbourhood, he 
suffers damage it is true, but he has no redress. 

Of course you would have to prove that you 
had taken all precautions to keep the dogs 
quiet. 


PROTECTION OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


If there is any member here who is not 
already a subscriber to the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Fund I would 
address a special word of warning to him. If 
he carries on a mixed country practice he will 
be liable for the loss of any horse, cow or any 
other animal which may die or suffer injury 
as a result of his treatment. What is more, he 
will be liable to be sued for damages, whether 
he was in fact negligent or not. If he runs 
a small-animal practice the same thing applies. 
Actions for the recovery of damages for the 
death of a dog or a cat are only too common. 
If you are a member of the Fund, you will 
be able to count on the help of the Fund either 
to settle the dispute or to defend the action. 
If a settlement is indicated, the Society will 
take the matter in hand, but if that course 
cannot be adopted it will help the defence and 
provide all the cost. It is to be noted that even 
where the defence is successful there are costs 
to be paid. In one case last year, where the 
Society decided to defend a member on a 
charge of negligence, the claim was ultimately 
withdrawn, but the costs already incurred were 
heavy and the Society made a grant to meet 
the charge. In another case where the Society 
won the case the cost to the Society was over 
£40. In cases where a settlement is agreed, 
the Society pays either the whole or part of the 
member's costs. All this protection is provided 
for the small subscription of 10s. a year, and 
members have the satisfaction of knowing that 
if the total subscriptions amount to more than 
the Society is called upon to spend, the balance 
is allowed to accumulate and when a certain 
sum is reached the rest is devoted to benevo- 
lence, i.e., to relieving some widow or other 
dependant of a member. 

In your own interests therefore you ought 
everyone of you to join the Society. The 


greater its financial strength the better will it 
be able to help the veterinary surgeon who is 
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in the unfortunate position of having to defend 
an action for negligence, or to pay damages for 
the loss of a dog escaped from his kennels, or 
for the death of sheep following treatment, or 
any similar loss suffered by his client. 


Discussion 


Mr. S. J. Morron, on being asked to open the 
discussion, said: Knowing the great pressure 
under which he works, I felt a little guilty 
when I asked Dr. Bullock to give us this address. 
It was a case of almost driving a willing horse 
to death, for it was certain, if it were humanly 
possible, that he would do his utmost to help 
us. I trust that the energy he has expended on 
our behalf will be balanced a little by his 
escape for a few hours from the perpetual buzz 
of the telephone at No. 10 and the never-ending 
string of enquiries. 

This address gives us a wide scope for 
thought. It is by an expert who, in the last 30 
years, has had a better chance (and he has made 
full use of it) than almost anyone else to know 
what are the pit-falls waiting for the veterinary 
practitioner. 

Taking first the question of examinations as 
to soundness: it is not easy in all cases to write 
a certificate which adequately covers’ the 
veterinary surgeon without alarming an 
ignorant buyer. If there is great detail not care- 
fully explained he may leave an animal which 
would be useful to him. If there is too little 
detail we are in danger of getting into trouble. 

With regard to vices—they become unsound- 
nesses if in time they will diminish the animal’s 
usefulness. But in the case of most vices, who 
will have the courage to say they will not 
reduce the usefulness of the animal? Unless a 
horse’s teeth are marked by crib-biting, or 
we are lucky enough to catch him crib-biting or 
wind-sucking, who can be blamed for missing 
it? 

Concerning certificates for export, some of 
the questions cannot be easily answered, 
and I do not answer them without an explana- 
tion. In connection with cattle we are sometimes 
asked to certify freedom from infectious disease 
even when an agglutination test for contagious 
abortion has not been applied. Only one 
country, as far as I know, asks for a johnin test. 

As to certificates re the export of poultry, we 
are sometimes asked for a statement that the 
birds are not affected with cutaneous parasites 
and that they have not been in contact with 
infectious disease for a given period, or to the 
effect that infectious diseases of poultry have 
not existed in the district during a certain time. 
Such questions cannot be properly answered 
—without qualification. 

In the matter of identification, when it comes 
to the question of identification of self-coloured 
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animals in particular, I know of no method at 
present available which will absolutely prevent 
fraud. Most dealers and many owners have a 
set of tattooing forceps. Any numbers can be 
“monkeyed with.” The Government. should 
arrange for a given design or letter which can 
be used by veterinary surgeons only, and it 
should be a punishable offence for any other 
person to be in possession of such a design. We 
might then, with a little more confidence, rely 
on tattooing ears as a mark of identification. 


Substitution of animals during the progress of 
a tuberculin test is a thing that has to be 
reckoned with, and it is a question whether we 
should commence a test on an animal before it 
is marked in such a way that substitution is 
rendered difficult or impossible. 

Dr. Bullock’s remarks re the boarding of dogs 
are extremely useful. It is a risky business at 
the best of times. Boarding cats is worse. The 
question of barking dogs has led to considerable 
trouble for some veterinary surgeons. They have 
virtually had to close down, or put themselves 
to considerable expense to overcome the diffi- 
culty. In connection with this, is there such a 
thing as an established nuisance? If a man 
builds a house next to a gas-works or a place 
where an offensive trade is carried on, he walks 
into trouble with his eyes open, and I wonder 
if he could shut up the gas-works or have the 
offensive trade stopped in that place. If a 
veterinary surgeon has had a block of kennels 
on a site for many years and then a mushroom 
town springs up around him, can he be closed 
down because the dogs annoy the new-comers? 

The signing by minors of agreements not to 
practise strikes me as being a point likely to 
give rise to trouble. Should the signature of 
minors be accompanied by the signature of a 
parent or guardian? 

The Poisons Acts and Rules and the Dangerous 
Drugs Act are very difficult for me to under- 
stand. With regard to the dispensing of 
medicines containing poisons, Dr. Bullock 
states that the proportion of the poison may be 
stated on the label. In the case of dispensed 
medicines is it obligatory to state what poison 
is in the bottle? It does not appear to me to be 
clear that this is the case in the requirements 
affecting dispensing practitioners. 

Then as to storage—in the memorandum 
affecting practitioners, paragraph 8 reads: “ The 
only requirement as to the storage of poisons 
which affects the practitioner, unless he carries 
on a business by virtue of other qualifications, 
is that the container must be impervious to the 
poison and sufficiently stout to prevent leakage 
from the container arising from the ordinary 
risks of handling.” Special rules for storage 
apply to all institutions concerned with the 
treatment of human ailments, but I am not clear 
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as to where it is laid down that these rules apply 
to veterinary institutions. 

In respect of the supply of medicines from 
institutions the container must be labelled in a 
definite manner, but the words in one connection 
leave me in doubt. They read, “ except in the 
case of a medicine made up ready for treatment, 
with the word ‘poison.’” Does Dr. Bullock 
interpret this as meaning that if eight doses of 
an opium-containing mixture are issued to be 
administered in a given quantity of milk or 
gruel, that the word “ poison” may be left off 
the label? I think perhaps Section 19 of the 
Pharmacy and Poisons Act means that the word 
need not appear. 

Concerning containers, rule 22 (b) reads as 
follows: “It shall not be lawful to sell whether 
wholesale or retail, or supply any poison unless 
in the case of a liquid contained in a 
glass bottle of a capacity of not more than 120 
ounces, not being a medicine made up ready to 
be taken for the internal treatment of human 
ailments, the outer surface of the bottle is fluted 
vertically with ribs or grooves recognisable by 
touch.” I take this to mean that all poisons dis- 
pensed by us whether for external or internal 
use must be in a fluted or ribbed bottle. 


Mr. R. H. Smyrue, referring to the unsoundness 
of horses, said they could not detect half of the 
vices or bad habits if they carried out the 
normal routine. How, for instance, would a 
“jibber” be detected? A veterinary surgeon 
should not be held responsible for missing a 
point of that nature. 

With regard to the question of tuberculin test- 
ing, he pointed out it had been proved con- 
clusively that there was a great difference in the 
results obtained with the varying makes or 
brands of tuberculin. Anyone who did a test 
might pass 100 per cent. of cattle in a batch, 
and another person, some weeks later, with a 
different brand might get entirely different 
results. Veterinary surgeons should not be held 
responsible; it was the fault of the people who 
made the tuberculin. Different results might be 
obtained in tests carried out for the Ministry at 
different times, with tuberculin supplied by the 
Ministry. The onus would then be on _ the 
Ministry, but the repercussion would fall on the 
veterinary surgeon. 

Referring to the substitution of animals, Mr. 
Smythe suggested that it could not be overcome 
by marking or tattooing. He also asked what 
would be the position of the veterinary surgeon 
if he were called to a house to destroy a cat, 
and, without knowing that it happened to be 
the next-door neighbour’s cat, put it to sleep on 
request? 

olonel Heap ey that veterinary sur- 
geons were expected only to do their best in the 
walk of life to which they had been called. If 
there was any cheating, it was the cheat who 
went to prison and not the veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. C. Masson, referring to noisy dogs, 
suggested that there was no cause of action if 
reasonable precautions were taken to prevent the 
noise. He wanted to know the position in the 
event of a dog dying in kennels. 

Mr. NELpER asked Dr. Bullock’s opinion on the 
question of liability in the event of a dog 
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received into kennels when under six months 
old and becoming liable for licence while in 
kennels. He also inquired how long a veterinary 
surgeon was expected to keep a dog, if the owner 
did not return, before he took steps to dispose 
of it. Mr. Nelder further took the opportunity 
of mentioning that members -might show their 
appreciation of Dr, Bullock’s visit and address 
by supporting the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund and also the Mutual Defence Society. 

Mr. Tweep suggested that veterinary surgeons 
were very much in the hands of the vendors of 
animals when giving certificates. They did not, 
however, guarantee anything, but simply certi- 
fied that the animal was sound on a given date. 
In law, the animal was represented to be that 
by the vendor, and the responsibility was 
removed from the veterinary surgeon. 

Tue REPLY 

Dr. Buttock, replying to the discussion, said 
that the substitution of animals during a test 
was a puzzle. It showed that, unless they had an 
animal that they could properly describe at the 
beginning of the test and check that it was the 
same animal when they were entering their 
final records, the situation was serious. The 
R.C.V.S. had passed a resolution that all animals 
which had been submitted to a diagnostic test, 
and for which a certificate was given, should be 
made permanently identifiable by means of a 
tattoo mark unless they already bore satis- 
factory identification marks. It would be helpful 
if that could be enforced as a condition of the 


test. 

Dr. Bullock pointed out the importance of 
having separate’ registers for ‘“ Dangerous 
Drugs” and of making entries in ink or with an 
indelible pencil. 

He considered that a veterinary surgeon would 
have difficulty in defending himself for destroy- 
ing “the next-door neighbour’s cat” if sued for 
damages, unless he made every enquiry to 
satisfy himself as to ownership. 

Regarding dogs in kennels, Br. Bullock advo- 
cated that veterinary practitioners should keep 
an admission book to guard themselves against 
eventualities. It should be made clear that 
accounts were to be paid weekly, or fortnightly, 
and that if the money were not paid within a 
certain period, the dog would sold or 
With a contract like that, the 
veterinary surgeon was safe in disposing of the 
animal. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) 
SCHEME, 1938: AMENDMENT 

In pursuance of his powers under Part IV of 
the Agriculture Act, 1937, the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries has made a scheme, which 
comes into operation to-day, effecting certain 
minor amendments to the Tuberculosis (Attested 
Herds) Scheme, 1938 

In the case of applications made on and after 
July ist, 1939, for financial assistance towards 
the cost of tuberculin tests, the Ministry’s con- 
tribution in respect of such tests will be at the 
rate of £1 1s. per herd, with in addition 2s. 6d. 
in respect of each animal tested in excess of 5 
and not exceeding 45, and 2s. in respect of each 
animal tested in excess of 45; provided that the 
total amount of the contribution will not exceed 
the amount paid by the owner of the herd to the 
veterinary surgeon for his services in respect of 
the test. 

Other amendments relate to the validity of 
certificates of attestation and to the commencing 
date of milk bonus payments, 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Some Uses for Proseptasine 
in Small Animals, with 
Specific Cases 


A. FORBES RITCHIE, M.R.c.v.s., 


BELFAST 
CasE I 

Subjec.—A Dachshund bitch, about two 
years old, whelping up to time (April 14th, 1938). 

History.—The whelping ran on for 14 hours 
and seven puppies were all born alive with very 
long intervals between each birth. Of the seven, 
two were breech presentations and in every 
instance the owner had to give a certain amount 
of assistance—particularly with the last born 
which was delivered three hours after the sixth. 

On April 18th the owner noticed a few drops 
of a blood-stained evil-smelling fluid exuding 
from the vulva and by the morning of the fourth 
day the quantity had increased considerably. 

On examination (April 19th) the temperature 
was 104°5°, pulse fast and rather weak, and the 
conjunctiva very much injected. The bowels 
were very loose and the faeces black in colour 
with an objectionable odour. The patient was 
dull and disinclined to move. The appetite was 
poor, but there was a craving for water. She 
still had plenty of milk and the puppies were very 
healthy. There was no vomiting. 

Diagnosis.—Metritis, probably arising from 
the interference at the whelping. A guarded 
prognosis was given. 

Treatment.—The hindquarters were to be 
bathed as frequently as possible and the uterus 
douched twice daily with a warm solution 
(1 : 1,500) of acriflavine. An acriflavine pessary 
was to be put into the uterus after the morning 
douche. 

One tablet 0°50 gramme proseptasine to be 
given three times daily. 

A light diet of milk foods to be fed forcibly if 
necessary was also prescribed. 

On April 20th the temperature had fallen to 
103°0° and the bitch appeared brighter. The 
discharge was still copious. 

On the 21st the temperature was down to 
102°0°, the bitch was very much brighter and 
more inclined to move. Her appetite was very 
good and boiled tripe was added to the diet. 

On the 22nd there was little change except 
that there was less discharge but the improve- 
ment as regards the diet had been maintained. 

On the 23rd the temperature was down to 
101°5°, the discharge was very much less, the 
bowels practically normal and the appetite 
really good: a little raw minced meat was now 
allowed. The pulse was much stronger. 
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On April 25th the discharge had stopped, the 
appetite was voracious and the temperature still 
normal. The bitch was now quite willing to come 
out of her bed and go out for exercise. 

The douching was stopped, as were the 
pessaries, but the proseptasine was continued 
for another three days; by the end of this 
period the bitch appeared normal and all treat- 
ment stopped. 

The above was the first of many bitches 
similarly treated for the last year, all with 
equally good results, and all whelping bitches 
that come in for observation now during par- 
turition are given one tablet twice daily after 
whelping for a week as a precautionary measure. 


CASE II 

Subject—A black male cat, aged about six 
years. 

History.—Six weeks before coming in for 
treatment the cat had arrived home one morning 
with a tear on its left fore leg caused probably 
by fighting. 

The owner dressed the wound with the usual 
household antiseptics and in due course the tear 
healed. About a week later a swelling was 
noticed on the shoulder which eventually burst 
and exuded quite a quantity of blood-stained 
pus; this too healed up but very soon another 
swelling appeared, between the shoulders, which 
also burst and healed. 

When the cat did come in for treatment there 
were two such abscesses at the base of the tail 
one of which had burst while the other was still 
pointing. 

Diagnosis.—Multiple abscess. 

Treatment.—The burst abscess was cleaned 
out and dressed with acriflavine emulsion ; the 
other was lanced and similarly treated. 

One tablet 0°50 gramme proseptasine was 
prescribed three times daily. Within four days 
the wounds were perfectly clean and healing ; 
by the seventh day they were completely 
healed. 

For another week one tablet was given twice 
daily and then the patient was allowed home. 
No further abscesses were reported. 


Case III 

Subject—A black Cocker Spaniel dog, aged 
about three years. 

History.—The dog had been affected with 
interdigital cysts for about eight months, during 
which time he had been treated by incision, 
poulticing, ete. The cysts would clear up for a 
short time but soon recurred. 

This last attack started between the second 
and third toes, subsequently spreading to the 
region below the stopper (which had been 
involved the time previously) and the large pad. 

Treatment.—The cysts were opened and lft 
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uncovered so that the dog could clean them 
himself by licking. 

One tablet of proseptasine was _ prescribed 
daily for six days and as there was some slight 
improvement the dose was increased to three 
daily. 

Four days after this increase the owner 
reported that a red jelly-like core had been shed 
from the main opening and from that date there 
had been a marked improvement. 

One week after this all the cysts were healed 
and the surrounding skin apparently healthy. 
The dog himself was in much better form. 

This dog was treated more than a year ago 
and so far there have been no more cysts. 


These three cases are only examples of many 
dogs and cats treated similarly for a year or 
more and in most instances with the same 
success. 


TREATMENT OF GONORRHOEA BY M & B693 

In view of the increasing degree of attention 
which is being paid in veterinary practice to 
the use of substances of the sulphonamide group, 
the findings of Dr. James Sommerville, recorded 
in the British Medical Journal of June 17th, on 
his treatment of a series of 152 consecutive cases 
of gonorrhoea with M & B 693 will be of 
interest to our readers. Wishing to see what this 
drug could) unaided, Dr. Sommerville 
excluded adjuvant therapy. Early cure—-on an 
average under five days-—-was obtained in 90 
per cent. of cases, but apparent failures cleared 
up quickly with subsequent irrigation. From a 
table showing the resulls obtained with varying 
dosage, the remarkable fact emerges that one 
tablet four times a day produced the best results, 
surpassing those with double that amount. No 
complications were encountered during treat- 
ment, but intolerance was observed in 52 cases, 
or approximately 39 per cent., these toxic effects 
-the chief of which were nausea (30 cases), 
headache (26 cases)—-being much lessened when 
the daily dosage was reduced to the optimum 
mentioned above. The conclusions are reached 
that M& B693 is an exceedingly potent remedy 
for gonorrhoea, if not the most potent yet 
obtained; that it is equally effective in early 
and late cases; that with the moderate dosage 
required intolerance is almost negligible, and 
that the high incidence of complications obtain- 
ing during treatment under the old irrigation 
therapy has been completely abolished. 


A determined effort by the Ministry to reduce 
swine fever is being made in Gloucestershire. 
The movement of pigs in practically the whole 
of the county is forbidden except under licence, 
and pigs may only be offered for sale’ in 
markets when intended for immediate slaughter. 
The Order came into force on June 19th. Out 
of 154 outbreaks in England, Wales and Scot- 
land during April, 24 were in Gloucestershire, 
and in May the total in the county rose to 30. 
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The Passing of a Great 
Personality 


| apace profession has a few outstanding 
personalities and the passing of one must 
necessarily leave a gap which at the time it 
seems wellnigh impossible to fill. The veterinary 
profession is no exception to this rule, and this 
week it has to mourn the loss of its most 
popular and widely known figure—Frederick 
Hobday. 

Few, if any, veterinarians have engaged in so 
many branches of his profession; assuredly no 
other than Hobday has succeeded in making a 
name for himself in each and every department : 
house surgeon, practitioner, teacher, professor, 
examiner, surgeon, officer, editor and author. 
Yet if one was asked what was Hobday’s most 
outstanding quality one would say his kindli- 
ness. Possessed of immense energy, indefatigable, 
always in a hurry, yet always with time to 
devote to a friend or colleague, so Fred Hobday 
tore through life; his correspondence must 
have been colossal—how familiar were those 
hurried letters, scribbled in the trein or car on 
both sides of a sheet, then across and round the 
corners, or on the backs of envelopes: as often 
as not more than half the letter would consist 
of postscripts, afterthoughts or sudden impulses, 
There must be few of his colleagues who, know- 
ing him, were not indebted to him for advice or 
help. 

Three things were outstanding in Hobday's 
life—his craving for publicity for the pro- 
fession; the desire for a closer rapprochement 
with the sister profession of human medicine 
and his love of his Alma Mater, coupled with his 
determination to see it become the foremost 
institution of its kind in the world. It was in 
connection with the Royal Veterinary College 
that Hobday found full scope his 
enthusiasm and energy; there can be but one 
opinion that no other man in our profession 
could have accomplished what he did in the 
time at his disposal, beset as he was with so 
many difficulties. 

Relinquishing, at the request of the Governors 
of the College, a highly lucrative private and 
consulting practice, Hobday accepted the 
Principalship of the Royal Veterinary College 
at a time when it well deserved the title “a 
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national disgrace.” Into his task he threw his 
every effort and in ten years, as a result of 
his personal work, he saw almost completed the 
fine edifice it is to-day. For these services to 
the public he was awarded a knighthood, but 
the gratitude of the Board of Governors was 
not so obvious. There may be conflicting 
opinions as to Hobday’s ability as an academic 
head, but there could be none concerning his 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the task entrusted 
to him, and the alleged circumstances under 
which he was compelled to relinquish his 
Principalship were, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate. Hobday was bitterly disappointed at 
being required to abandon his task when it was 
so nearly completed; many of his friends 
believe that this fact was closely associated 
with his subsequent breakdown in health. 

Frederick Hobday was responsible for the 
formation of the Comparative Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, which has proved so 
beneficial to all its members, and he was the 
moving spirit in the Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare. 

For many years he was editor of our con- 
temporary, the Veterinary Journal, and num- 
bered among his contributors and_ friends 
distinguished scientists from every quarter of 
the globe. 

By his example Hobday illustrated the motto 
of our College, Vis unita fortior, and we doubt 
if there was a Division of the “ National ” of 
which he was not a member: certainly there 
are few for which he had not at one time or 
another contributed to the success of the meet- 
ings, at which he ever a welcome and popular 
figure. 

Of human frailties he had his share, but 
undoubtedly “ Freddy” Hobday has left his 
profession richer than he found it, and it is the 
poorer now that he has gone. We are proud to 
have known him and desire to extend to Lady 
Hobday, to whom he was devoted, our 
sympathy and our gratitude for the unremitting 
eare which enabled him to give of his best. 


* * * * * 


Legal Responsibilities 


éé S the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk, 

the Law runneth forward and back 
, .” (Kipling.) Many a young graduate who 
has taken the trouble to read carefully the 
“Handbook for Veterinary Surgeons,” by Dr. 
Bullock, must have been appalled at the thought 
of the apparently endless responsibilities which 
he has to shoulder in the course of his relations 
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with the general public, in the discharge of his 
professional duties. Quite apart from the 
obligations which devolve upon the individual 
in his capacity as a private citizen, and which 
ure common to the general community, he is 
subject to a multiplicity of Statutory, Common 
Law and moral obligations which he certainly 
cannot have foreseen on the day upon which he 
decided to adopt the profession as a career. 


The decision of the Council of the R.C.V.S. to 
include Jurisprudence in the syllabus for the 
five-year course is commendable, and remedies a 
defect which had been apparent too long. 
A longer and more comprehensive course of 
lectures would be helpful, if this could be 
arranged without undue dislocation of an 
already  over-crowded final year’s course 
of study, as it seems doubtful whether other- 
wise a student can acquire more than a slight 
knowledge on this subject. 


The obligations of a practising veterinary 
surgeon apart from those which devolve upon 
the individual in his capacity as a_ private 
citizen, and those dictated by the ethical 
principles which govern his conduct as a 
member of the College, fall into two categories. 
First, his common law obligations, some of 
which are reviewed by Bullock in his paper, 
and which include such important subjects as 
negligence, and the responsibility of partners 
for the acts of each other committed in the 
course of their work. Secondly, his statutory 
obligations, which unfortunately tend to 
increase rather than diminish. These latter 
include duties imposed by the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, 1894-1935, the Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act, 1933, the Dangerous Drugs Acts, 
1920-1932, and the Animals (Anaesthetics) Act, 
1919—to mention but a few of the Parlia- 
mentary enactments which bear upon the daily 
life of the practitioner. 

Latterly, Part IV of the Agriculture Act, 
1937, has increased the responsibilities of all 
inembers of the profession who have accepted 
part-time appointments in the Centralised 
Veterinary Service. Whilst not becoming civil 
servants in the true sense of the term, such 
members may be designated as quasi-civil 
servants; and in this capacity they are bound 
to carry out and discharge any or all of the 
duties prescribed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. As the Minister has been granted 
extremely wide delegated legislative powers 
under the Act, the ultimate scope and range of 
these duties is unpredictable, 
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To those of us were previously 
unaccustomed to the restraints and require- 
ments inseparable from the putting into opera- 
tion of such a vast piece of Governmental 
machinery, the experience has been somewhat 
harassing. However, it is safe to say that con- 
tinued familiarity will rob situation of 
many of its “ terrors,” and that that inherent 
elasticity of mind which appears to be the 
prerogative of this island nation when hard 
pressed will operate to render the path more 
smooth, 

These legal obligations which are binding 
upon the profession must not be construed as 
constituting a debit account without counter- 
balancing items on the credit side. The privi- 
leges accorded to members are not inconsider- 
able, and include, amongst others, the sole 
right to be registered on the statutory Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons, which entitles them to 
the exclusive use of the tithe of * Veterinary 
Surgeon"; the right to sue for and recover fees 
in any Court of Law in the British Isles for 
veterinary attendance; and entitles them to 
issue veterinary certificates under certain Acts 
of Parliament and Statutory Orders. In addi- 
tion, they stand on the same footing as medical 
and dental practitioners in respect of the 
Dangerous Drugs Acts and Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act. 

The burden of legal responsibility placed 
upon the shoulders of the profession is readily 
supportable by a body of trained and educated 
men and women, but the risk exists that the 
busy lives led by the majority may blind some 
to their fullest obligations—and it is upon these 
grounds that such clear and lucid expositions 
of the law affecting veterinary practice as that 
contributed by Dr. Bullock in the address 
reproduced in this issue, are more than 
welcome. 


Eight-year-old Woodborough Greenback 134th, 
a sow belonging to the Northants Institute of 
Agriculture, has improved her national record 
for prolific breeding by giving birth to her six- 
teenth litter. If she rears all her last six she 
will have reared 139 pigs altogether. This is 
believed to be a world record. 


* * ok 


“The bench are unanimous that this case 
should be dismissed, but it was quite rightly 
brought in order to give publicity to the need 
for farmers to report cases of suspected tuber- 
culosis,” said the chairman at Winchester 
Court, when George Thomas Eatwell, of Upper 
Standon Farm, Standon, Hursley, was sum- 
moned for failing to report a roan Shorthorn 
cow suffering from tuberculosis. 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Major Sir Frederick T. G. Hobday, cM.G., FR.CVS., FRS.E. 
DISTINGUISHED VETERINARY TEACHER, OPERATOR AND AUTHOR 


The Re-building of the Royal Veterinary College 


It is our sad oflice to record in this issue the 
passing of one of the most eminent veterinarians 
of his time, Major Sir Frederick Thomas 
George Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 
DR. MED, VET. (Ziirich), Honorary Veterinary 
Surgeon to the King, Emeritus Professor of 
Surgery of the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, and Past Principal and Dean of the 
College, of 31, Argyll Road, Kensington, W.8, 
aged 69 years, which took place on Saturday 
last at Droitwich, where he had been receiving 
treatment for some time—his ill-health had 
given rise to grave anxiety for a considerable 
period. 

The sincerity of the sorrow which the pass- 
ing of a man of exceptional attainments, exer- 
cising his gifts in varied spheres of endeavour 
with indomitable purpose, will evoke in the 
minds of his fellow members of the profession 
at home and abroad, will be reflected in a deep 
sense of loss amongst the multitude in other 
walks of life with whom his manifold and 
zealous interests brought him into contact. 

Amid what must have seemed even to him at 
times a welter of enthusiasms, however, it is 
not difficult to select the three major concerns 
of his useful life: the transformation of the 
institution which for ten years was in his 
charge, from a “national disgrace” to a 
veterinary school worthy of the Capital City 
of the Empire; the attainment of a closer 
liaison between human and veterinary medicine, 
and the humane treatment of animals. For the 
fulfilment of these aims Sir Frederick strove 
with an unremitting enthusiasin which, allied 
to the exercise of his inherent abilities and the 
dynamic quality of his personality, contributed 
very materially to the great measure of success 
already achieved in respect of each. In the 
prosecution of these ideals Sir Frederick com- 
bined with his determination a kindliness which 
in itself gained many adherents to the causes 
he espoused. Doubtless, too, that quality, 
together with a vivid appreciation of the 
universality of his science, lay at the root of 
his sympathetic attitude towards such a 
departure from previously accepted convention 
as the welcoming of women into the profession, 
stressing what he deemed to be their special 
aptitude for small-animal practice. 

Within the ranks of the profession itself Sir 
Frederick Hobday’s high reputation rested 


upon a sound and early laid foundation as a 


talented exponent of the veterinary art, more 
particularly in the réalm of surgery, his 
creditable authorship and his arduous work in 
the editorial chair of the Veterinary Journal, 
and the worthy part he has played in the 
corporate life of the profession. 

His geniality and readiness to help impressed 
all with whom he came in contact, and if the 
true estimate of a man can be made by an assess- 
ment, not only of his achievements but of his 
motives, Sir Frederick Hobday occupies an out- 
standingly honourable niche amongst’ the 
pioneer workers of our profession: it is viewed 
in this dual light that the recital of his eventful 
life-story will best reveal his work. 


Born at Burton-on-Trent in 1870, Frederick 
Hobday, after leaving Burton Grammar School, 
Was at first claimed by “ business,” but an 
inherent love of animals soon led him warmly 
to endorse his father’s suggestion that he might 
become a veterinary surgeon. Accordingly, he 
went with one for a month on trial—and stayed 
for three years, an experience which made him 
an ardent advocate of extended pupilage: “ the 
time to see practice is at the receptive age.” A 
co-incident period at the Royal Veterinary 
College, however, saw him graduate M.R.C.V.S. 
in 1892, the year in which his great predecessor, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, was appointed Dean of 
the College. He was the first hospital surgeon 
of the new Dean, upon whom, as his words 
reproduced in these columns have borne wit- 
ness, his industry and conscientiousness left an 
abiding impression. The house-surgeonship was 
followed by a period in private practice, and 
next came a return to the College with the 
tenure of the junior professorship in Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. He took his fellow- 
ship in 1897. Shortly after he had been charged 
with the duty of teaching Hygiene, he again 
went away (in 1900) into private practice at 
Kensington, with the late Mr. Ridler. 

By his pioneer labours in the realm of 
anaesthesia in animals, undertaken many years 
ago from the humanitarian motives which 
characterised him, he did more than anyone 
else to influence the extended use of anaes- 
thetics in veterinary practice. He also rapidly 
became far-famed for his skill as a veterinary 
operator, and early on became an acknowledged 
specialist in abdominal surgery, particularly in 
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cryptorchidy and ovariotomy, and his applica- 
tion of Williams’s operation for the relief of 
roaring. His merit was variously recognised 
by the award of the John Henry Steel Memorial 
Medal of the Royal College in 1899, by his 
election as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and the award of an honorary 
Doctorate of Veterinary Medicine of the 
University of Ziirich, while during the life of 
Queen Alexandra he was Honorary Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Queen and afterwards filled the 
same position under King George V, King 
Edward VIII and his present Majesty. Sir 
Frederick was Honorary Consulting Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England during his period of office as Principal 
of the College. 
War SERVICES 

During the Great War Frederick Hobday 
served in the R.A.V.C. on both French and 
Italian fronts. At the outset he was posted as 
Veterinary Officer to the 1st King Edward’s 
Horse (King’s Colonial Overseas Regiment). 
Remaining with them until the Regiment was 
sent abroad in separate units as Colonial 
Cavalry, he was then drafted to Woolwich and 
later across to France, where his services were 
utilised in the capacity of Consulting Surgeon 
to the Veterinary Hospitals on the Northern 
Front. Subsequently attached by Sir John 
Moore to the Headquarter’s Staff, he was 
drafted to give the instruction necessary for 
the introduction of the intra-palpebral mallein 
test, travelling along the Front demonstrating 
this test (which then was new) to British 
Veterinary Officers. 

In 1915 he was appointed to the command of 
No. 22 Veterinary Hospital, one of the largest 
reception hospitals in France, where he had 
also attached to him for discipline the staff and 
men of the Farriery School at Abbeville. On 
the hurried dispatch of English troops to the 
North of Italy, following the Italian reverses at 
Caporetto, Major Hobday’s Hospital, tented 
and readily mobile as it was, moved there— 
eventually to reach Cremona, where, except for 
«a period of service on the Asiago, he remained 
in command until the end of the War. After 
the Armistice he was sent to Albania to assist 
in demobilisation of the horse and mule units at 
Scutari. His efficient war service was recog- 
nised in many ways; he was twice mentioned 
in despatches, created a Companion of the High 
Order of St. Michael and St. George and made 
both Officier du Merite agricole (France) and 
Cavaliere dei S.S. Maurizzio e Lazarro (Italy). 
He was elected to Honorary Membership of the 
American, Norwegian and Swedish Veterinary 
Medical Associations, and appointed as a 


Foreign Corresponding Member of the Central 
Veterinary Society of Paris and of the Society 
of Brabant (Belgium). 
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LIAISON BETWEEN HUMAN AND VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 


The Royal Society of Medicine provided 
Hobday with the medium through which to pro- 
mote his earnest desire to secure a close liaison 
between the human and veterinary branches of 
medicine. Originally a member of the Patho- 
logical Society, on the union of the different 
sections into the Royal Society of Medicine he 
was soon able to bring to fruition, with the 
willing co-operation of certain eminent medical 
men, his plan of forming a Section of Compara- 
tive Medicine, in which subjects of mutual 
interest to the practitioners of the human and 
veterinary aspects of medicine might be dis- 
cussed. The late Sir Clifford Allbutt, Regius 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge, was the 
first Medical President of this section and 
Frederick Hobday served as the first Veterinary 
President of the section from 1924-26. The 
appreciation felt by the devotees of the 
“sister” profession for the part played by 
Hobday in the inauguration of this common 
section of medicine was shown by his election 
as an Honorary Fellow of the Hunterian and 
Harveian Societies and his selection, in 1937, 
as Hunterian Orator. 


THE CORPORATE LIFE OF THE PROFESSION 


These activities by no means sufficed to absorb 
all Frederick Hobday’s abounding energy. It 
was, indeed, only to be expected that a man so 
imbued with ideals for the progress of the pro- 
fession should have sought to ally himself with 
those charged with the duty of governing it as 
a corporate body. Gaining a seat on the Coun- 
cil of the Royal College in 1910, he served until 
the outbreak of the Great War (with a year 
as Vice-President) and in 1925 resumed a 
membership which he retained throughout the 
remainder of his life. Further valued service 
to the Governing Body is represented by his 
work as Examiner at various times in Thera- 
peutics and in Surgery. He had also to his 
credit many years of helpful endeavour on the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association and there must have been few, if 
any, Divisions of the “ National” of which he 
was not a member. He was an early recipient 
of the Central Veterinary Society’s “ Victory ” 
gold medal. 


Re-building of the Royal Veterinary College 


It was in 1927, however, that Frederick 
Hobday began to make the greatest effort of 
his life—the re-building of the Royal Veterinary 
College. Appointed Principal by the Governors 
in September of that year, in succession to Sir 
John M’Fadyean, in the ten years of his tenure 
he transformed the financial position of the 
great teaching institution in his charge from 
one of imminent disaster to one of prospective 
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prosperity. The scheme of re-building contem- 
plated originally by Sir John M’Fadyean was a 
somewhat modest one, but the Lovat and 
Martin reports with their castigations and 
warnings, backed by the efforts of the new 
Principal to drive home the lesson of the 
“national disgrace,” caused the necessary 
awakening of the British people to the needs 
of the premier veterinary teaching institution 
of the Empire. Subscriptions soon began to 
assume notable volume and the anticipated 
attainment of a figure based on the contingent 
“pound for pound” official grant induced 
Government to approach the Treasury to set a 
higher goal. In due course that, too, was 
reached, enabling building to proceed apace. 
The central figure in the triumph represented 
by the statement that the re-building of the 
College had been made possible by the granting 
of £150,000 from the Treasury, with some 
£135,000 raised by voluntary subscription, was 
Frederick Hobday. His outstanding part in the 
feat of retrieving the fortunes of the College 
and so dissipating entirely the atmosphere of 
obloquy in which the reports had enshrouded 
the institution, was recognised by the confer- 
ment of a Knighthood in 1933. Their Majesties 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth opened 
the new main block in November, 1937, when, 
indeed, Sir Frederick must have felt his chief 
reward to be the seal thus set upon his 
endeavours to foster the enthusiasm of the 
State, the profession and the public for his 
project, and upon his creation of the noble 
institution with which future generations of 
veterinarians will ever associate his name. It 
is indeed fitting that the portrait of Sir 
Frederick, painted about that time by Mr. John 
Hassall and presented to him by the Duke of 
Portland—representing a host of subscribers— 
should have been accepted by the College and 
now hangs in the library of the new buildings. 

In 1936, under what appeared to many to be 
somewhat ungenerous conditions, Sir Frederick 
resigned the Principalship. Later, when Pro- 
fessor J. B. Buxton was appointed as Acting 
Principal, to direct current duties, there was 
universal pleasure when it was known that Sir 
Frederick was not formally to relinquish the 
post of Principal until the opening ceremony 
had been performed. In the succeeding year, 
the distinction of Emeritus Professor of 
Surgery was conferred upon him by the 
Governors. 

HUMANITARIAN INTERESTS 


Reference has already been made to his 
pioneer work in the field of anaesthesia for 
animals, but wherever work to alleviate suffer- 
ing amongst “our lesser brethren” was going 
forward, Sir Frederick was to the fore. Not 
only was he from 1927 onwards President of 
the body which has now become known as 


UFAW (Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare) but a member of the Council of Our 
Dumb Friends’ League and of the Council for 
Justice to Animals. Moreover, it was the work 
of the Weinberg Committee, of which he was 
elected President, which removed the objections 
previously existing to the Jewish method of 
casting for slaughter, as these pens are now 
installed in the principal Jewish abattoirs 
throughout the world. 


AUTHORSHIP 


Sir Frederick Hobday, with his wide clinical 
experience and easy flow of language, con- 
tributed very usefully to veterinary literature. 
Numerous works stand to his credit, his pub- 
lications including Courtenay’s “ Manual of the 
Practice of Veterinary Medicine,” third edition ; 
“Surgical Diseases of the Dog and Cat”; 
“Castration (including Cryptorchids and 
Caponising), and Ovariotomy of Troublesome 
Mares”; “Anaesthesia and Narcosis — in 
Animals and Birds”; and “Atlas of the 
Anatomy of the Dog,” while the recent, all-too- 
timely publication of his intriguing experiences 
under the title “Fifty Years a Veterinary 
Surgeon” will be fresh in the minds of our 
readers. In his passing, our monthly con- 
temporary, the Veterinary Journal, has lost an 
indefatigable editor, who, largely through his 
personal approach to the leading veterinarians 
of the world, was enabled to maintain this 
periodical at a high standard of clinical excel- 
lence, With up-to-date ideas in the matter of 
production, he responsible for many 
improvements since the days of his co- 
editorship with Joshua Nunn. 

Sir Frederick has left a sorrowing widow and 
a son and daughter and those who have had the 
privilege of knowing Lady Hobday realise to 
the full how much of her husband’s success was 
due to her encouragement and untiring efforts 
on his behalf. Without her help and self-denial 
he could certainly not have “ burnt the candle 
at both ends” as he did for so long. His son, 
Dr. Hobday, is successful medical 
practitioner at Yeovil, Somerset. 

Tue KING REPRESENTED AT FUNERAL SERVICE 

The funeral service, to which we shall make 
more extended reference in our next issue, took 
place at St. Mary Abbots Church, Kensington, on 
Wednesday afternoon. By His Majesty’s direc- 
tion, Mr. John Willett, M.v.o., M.R.c.v.s., Honorary 
Veterinary Surgeon to the King, attended as his 
representative. A cremation ceremony, attended 
by the immediate mourners only, followed at 
Putney Vale Cemetery. It was Sir Frederick’s 
wish that, instead of flowers, friends should 
send donations to the Poor Student’s Fund of the 
Royal Veterinary College. 
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Personal Tributes 


Major HAMILTON Kirk writes:— 

I can hardly express in words the acute 
regret and loss I feel in the death of my good 
friend “ Freddy ” (as he was so well known in 
my household). His departure from among us 
leaves a blank which can never quite be filled 
by anyone who follows, and I know my pro- 
fessional colleagues, and every lover of animals, 
will deplore the tragedy, for Freddy was the 
friend of man and animal alike. 

Never did a veterinary surgeon, or a student, 
approach Sir Frederick for advice or help with- 
out receiving a full measure of both: kindly 
and genial at all times, and a really true friend 
who never harboured malice in his heart 
against any man. He was a pioneer in his call- 
ing, whose undoubted ability and gentlemanly 
deieanour commanded the respect and admira- 
tion of the whole world. 

We have very few “ Hobdays” in our pro- 
fession, and we could ill afford to lose this 
grandest of all men. May he rest in eternal 
peace. 


Professor JAMES McCunn sends the following 
tribute :— 

On Saturday, June 24th, Frederick Hobday 
passed on to tired Nature’s sweet repose, His 
old students, colleagues, and friends, have lost 
something that can never be replaced—a master 
who had no equal, a man who was the perfect 
craftsman in his art, and above all was a 
kindly and generous friend who inspired their 
love and affection. I well remember asking Sir 
Frederick what manner of man was His 
Majesty King George the Fifth; his reply was, 
“Every word he spoke breathed kindness.” I, 
in turn, would so describe Sir Frederick. Could 
any man desire a better epitaph? 

I have known Sir Frederick since I was a 
boy, and I well remember my excitement when 
TI knew that “Hobday” was coming to our 
house to see some horses. In spite of the 
urgency and anxiety of his visit, he noticed the 
boy about the yard, and found time to speak 
to him and encourage him in his ambition to 
become a_ veterinary surgeon. From _ that 
moment he never forgot me, and such progress 
as I have made in my profession I freely 
acknowledge is to a large extent due to his 
inspiration and help. Was there ever a man 
who loved his job with greater fervour, or so 
willingly sacrificed this world’s goods in order to 
serve his country and advance his profession? 
Have we ever produced a man with a bigger 
heart? I could fill volumes by recording 
Hobday’s many acts of kindness of which I 
have personal knowledge. When fame and 
honours came his way. he did not lose the 
common touch, he was still the same to all and 
his hat fitted as well as ever. 


Hobday was one of the few original thinkers 
that our profession has produced; there was 
nothing stereotyped in his make-up, The 
breadth of his vision was amazing, his know- 
ledge of veterinary science and _ literature 
unique in its scope, More than any other 
person he put the veterinary profession on the 
map again after the lean post-war years, His 
enthusiasm whipped us out of the doldrums of 
depression when all seemed gone. I confess 
that, with many others, I was of the opinion 
that he was far too optimistic about the future, 
and many were the arguments we had when I 
tried to dissuade him from encouraging more 
and more students to enter our colleges. Time 
has proved that he was right, for, in spite of 
the stupendous increase in the number of 
students, an acute shortage of qualified men 
still exists. 

Sir Frederick was an enthusiast all his life, 
his energy was limitless, and often a source of 
great trial to his friends. He had friends all 
over the world with whom he kept up a regular 
correspondence, He was constantly writing 
letters and post-cards—he could write in trains, 
cars, and even when walking. When all else 
failed, out of his pocket would come a volu- 
minous notebook in which he noted all sorts of 
matters of interest. His pen, like his body, was 
never still. Some years ago he was ordered 
to rest, and he and Lady Hobday went to the 
country. Lady Hobday told me that she made 
it her job to see him in bed and settled before 
she retired for the night. She discovered, how- 
ever, that a large number of candles were being 
used—their use could not be explained. One 
night, however, whilst pretending to be asleep, 
she saw him arise stealthily, produce a candle, 
and start writing on a chest of drawers in the 
bedroom. Apparently this had been going on 
night after night. 

As a surgeon, Sir Frederick had no equal; 
neat, rapid, and dexterous, it was a pleasure 
to watch him at work. He made us all look 
like estate carpenters as compared to an 
exquisite cabinet maker. His written work, 
dating from the early nineties, -is a record of 
tremendous energy, careful recording of facts, 
and originality of mind. Had he chosen to 
enter the human branch of surgery, I venture 
to assert that he would have had no equal. 

This homely, kind, and generous man, the 
Mayo of his profession, has gone, his end 
hastened by a sadness that even his great spirit 
could not overcome. 

Until the walls of Camden Town are no more 
there will always be a monument to remind 
the world of his life and work, and IT venture 
to prophesy that the name and spirit of Hobday 
will live in the generations to come, when those 
of his contemporaries are forgotten. 


“His memory will gild the past.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Osteochondritis deformans juvenilis in the 
Dog. (Trans. title.) ErcnHoitz, P. C., and 
Ernst, A. M. (1939.) Tijdschr. v. Diergeneesk. 
66. 4. 1-5.] 


A preliminary note upon the above condition 
affecting the hip joints of dogs was published by 
the authors in this journal in 1935 (May 25th, 
p. 630). Clinical and X-ray examination shows 
a close resemblance between the condition and 
that known as LEGG-CALVE£-PERTHES disease in 
children. A dog which has appeared previously 
quite normal shows lameness in a hind leg for 
one or two days, and then seems to recover. 
A few days later the lameness recurs with 
greater intensity. Close examination reveals a 
more or less pronounced enlargement of the 
trochanter, together with limited abduction and 
rotation of the hip joint. The degree of pain 
exhibited is variable. X-ray examination shows 
characteristic changes in the joint. (The article 
is illustrated by X-ray photographs showing 
these changes.) 

J. T. E. 
* * * 


[A Study of the Diuretic Properties of Theo- 
phylline-ethylene-diamine in Nephritie Dogs. 
(Trans. title.) Brion, A. (1938.) Rev. Méd. 
vét. 90. 537.) 


The pharmocological properties of theophyl- 
line-ethylene-diamine or aminophylline which 
have been previously established are as follows : 
(a) powerful vaso-dilation of the coronary vessels 
and consequently (b) strengthened systolic con- 
tractions; (c) stimulation of the respiratory 
centre probably by augmenting the blood supply 
to the medulla ; (d) relaxation of the bronchial 
musculature ; (e) reduction of the coagulation 
time of the blood. The diuretic activity of this 
drug has been investigated in dogs with chronic 
nephritis and it has been found to increase the 
elimination of water, urea and chlorides to a 
considerable extent. If the dose is given intra- 
muscularly or intravenously then the excretion 
reaches its peak during the second or third hours 
after administration ; if it is given by the mouth 
then excretion increases during the next day 
and continues as long as the drug is administered 
and persists for one or two days after administra- 
tion is stopped. 

The doses recommended are as follows: (a) 
by the mouth, 300 mg. a day for a dog of 
15 kilos (5 grs. for a 33 lb. dog); (b) by intra- 


venous injection, 10 mg. per kilo (1/15 grs. per - 


Ib.) in a solution of 1:40; for a 33 Ib. dog 
6 c.c. of this solution are used; (ce) by intra- 
musculature injection, 10 mg. per kilo in a 
solution of 1:4; this may be increased to 30 
or 40 mg. per kilo if the treatment is for a short 
time, 
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The toxic dose of aminophylline appears to be 
in the region of 200 mg. per kilo administered 
parenterally. Symptoms are primarily excite- 
ment; after 15 minutes inco-ordinate move- 
ments occur which later desist and a period of 
calm ensues. About one hour after dosage 
vomiting and diarrhoea commence accompanied 
by copious emissions of urine. The final phase 
resembles strychnine poisoning with generalised 
muscular contractures and convulsions. 

F. 


* * * * 


[Differentiation of Certain Dermatites of Dogs 
and Cats by the use of Filtered Ultra-violet 
Light. Green, D. F., and Morris, M. L. 
(1938.) N. Amer. Vet. 19. 7. 52-57.] 


Microscopic examination of hair and scabs, 
cultural isolation of fungi and the use of filtered 
ultra-violet light have been used as aids to 
diagnosis of obscure skin conditions of cats and 
dogs. The results recorded are confusing. Forty- 
one cases have been examined and of these 21 
were fluoro-positive and 20 fluoro-negative. 
Hair cultures were made from 14 of the fluoro- 
positive group and from four of the fluoro- 
negative group on Sabouraud’s maltose agar. 
Half of the fluoro-positive group and three from 
the fluoro-negative group were judged to produce 
pathogenic fungi by the colour and rate of 
growth of the cultures. In only one case was 
the fungus identified ; this proved to be Micro- 
sporon lanosum. In some of the cases treatment 
for fungi was effective; in others treatment 
against scabies was also necessary in order to 
produce a cure. In only two cases were fungi 
and sarcoptes proved to be present together. 
The authors conclude that pathogenic fungi are 
the cause of some of the so-called non-parasitic 
dermatites, and that some of these fungi give 
a fluorescence when exposed to filtered ultra- 
violet light. 


[The Diagnosis of Streptococcus mastitis by 
Cultural Methods. Epwarps, S. J. (1938.) 
J. Comp. Path. and Therap. 51. 4. 250.] 


The diagnosis of chronic mastitis in cows by 
deep plating of centrifuged milk sediment in 
ox-blood agar medium containing crystal violet 
and aesculip has been found to be too cumber- 
some when employed on a large scale. Simpler 
methods of cultural diagnosis have therefore 
been investigated. 

The author recommends the use of 0.01 ml. 
of gravity cream as seed material and a liquid 
medium of glucose broth containing crystal 
violet (1 : 1,000,000) and sodium azide 
(1 : 10,000). 

The laboratory procedure in a scheme for the 
control of streptococcus mastitis is outlined. 

We We 
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{Blood Vessels and Lymphaties of the Gut as 
Portals of Entry for Infection. (Trans. title.) 
NICKEL, R. (1939.) Deuts. tierarztl. Wschr. 
6. 91-93. Two diagrams. ] 


It is an established fact that on examination 
of slaughtered animals, the liver, its lymph 
glands, and the mesenteric lymph glands are 
found to arrest the passage of bacteria. From 
the point of view of infection it is interesting to 
discover their method of invasion from the 
intestines. 

Nickel first outlines the possible portals of 
entry and states on anatomical grounds that 
only two methods are possible :— 

(1) That, from the intestine, the infection 
enters both the lymphatic and blood streams. 

(2) That the infection enters either the lympha- 
tic or the blood stream, but that there is a direct 
contact between the two systems. 

Previous experimenters (Bongert) support the 
view that there is a direct contact, but Nickel 
following exhaustive experiments both by the 
injection of air and coloured dye into both 
systems failed to find any such contact. The 
technique is explained in full. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the blood and 
lymph components of a lymph gland are 
adjacent to one another, and that in the mesen- 
tery the network of lacteals and capillaries is 
closely interwoven, he suggests that in previous 
experiments an artificial contact was made 
between the two systems, as in experimental 
work of this nature great care must be taken. 
He therefore suggest8 that the bacteria travel 
by two different channels. 

Cc. W. O. 


PIT PONIES AT THE “ROYAL”: A BROAD- 
CAST FEATURE 


Pit ponies and colliery horses from Northern 
mining districts are to be at the Royal show at 
Windsor this year, in a display organised by the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, and the 
animals will be accompanied by the drivers who 
normally have charge of the ponies while they 
are at work down the pits. This interesting 
feature of the great show is to be the subject 
of a broadcast, direct from the ground itself, on 
the Northern wavelength on Saturday evening, 
July 8th. The broadcast will include descrip- 
tions and interviews with some of the drivers 
by Wilfred Pickles, who is well known to North 
Regional listeners as a versatile contributor. An 
interesting feature of this pit pony display is 
that for many of the drivers it will mean a 
great “adventure,” their first visit to London. 
It is hoped to bring to listeners the voices of a 
number of these colliers—-from | Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, and Durham — giving impres- 
sions of London and of the show. 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


Central Veterinary Society 


DISCUSSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


The Central Veterinary Society, at the meet- 
ing held in the Conway Hall, W.C.1, on April 
6th, 1939, devoted an evening to the considera- 
tion of professional ethics, the discussion of this 
subject being opened by Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Greenfield, who has laid the matter, as one of 
special concern, before several Divisions of the 
N.V.M.A. 

The President, Mr. Nevill S. King, occupied 
the Chair and there were also present: Mr. W. 
Brown, Dr. F. Bullock, Mr. H. E. Bywater, 
Mr. H. Cornish-Bowden, Captain H. S. A. 
Dunn, Miss C. M. Ford, Lieut.-Col. H. Green- 
field, Messrs. Herbert King, H. C. P. King, 
S. F. J. Hodgman, J. W. H. Holmes, Miss D. 
Howell, Messrs. A. J. James, H. D. Jones, F. 
Land, G. H. Livesey (President, R.C.V.S.), Pro- 
fessor J. McCunn, Messrs. H. G. McShane, 
Cc. W. Ottaway, W. Perryman and A. N. 
Worden, with Miss J. O. Joshua, Miss M. R. 
Silverman and Miss R. Teverson as visitors. 

The minutes of the February meeting, having 
been published in the Veterinary Record, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed. 

Correspondence. — (1) From the following 
Fellows, apologising for their inability to 
attend the meeting: Dr. W. P. Blount, Pro- 
fessors T. Dalling and W. C. Miller, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir John Moore, Professor J. G. Wright, Pro- 
fessor G. H. Wooldridge and Dr. W. R. Woold- 
ridge. 

(2) From Miss Gray, thanking the Society 
for the letter and wreath sent in sympathy 
and tribute on the death of her father, Mr. 
Henry Gray. 

There was no further correspondence, other 
than a communication from the National 
Horse Association of Great Britain, enclosing 
the usual news-sheet. 

Elections to Fellowship.—Mr. J. A. Dall, of 
86, High Street, Staines (proposer, Mr. R. A. 
Willett; seconder, the Hon. Secretary), and 
Mr. J. W. G. Leiper, of Leasey Bridge Farm, 
Wheathampstead, Herts (proposer, Mr. J. W. H. 
Holmes; seconder, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge) were 
unanimously elected as Fellows of the Society. 

Election of Representatives to Council, 
N.V.M.A.—On the proposition of Mr. Holmes, 
seconded by Captain Scott-Dunn, it was agreed 
that the election of representatives to Council, 
N.V.M.A., be deferred, notification to be made 
on the agenda of the next meeting. 


Professional Ethics 
There being no other business before the 
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meeting, the President called on Lieut.-Col. H. 
Greenfield to open the discussion on “ Pro- 
fessional Ethics.” ; 

Lieut.-Col. GREENFIELD, in the course of his 
address to the Society on the. subject, said :—- 

It appears that the foundations of our status, 
remuneration, progress and future are depen- 
dent upon our being a profession and upholding 
professional conduct. Yet we rarely, if ever, 
include this matter in our deliberations. On 
the other hand, our sister and similar body of 
human medicine has an elaborate system of 
councils and committees throughout the country 
for its publicity and maintenance. In the B.M.A. 
Handbook one reads: “There are numerous 
possibilities of friction between members of the 
profession, peculiar to their work, resulting 
from those mutual relations in practice which 
are not governed by law but by the traditions of 
the profession. For dealing with these there is 
no medical body other than the B.M.A. avail- 
able. ...” If such be the result of so many 
years of experience of a problem identical to 
ours, surely the saying that this has nothing to 
do with the “ National” or its Divisions is 
incompatible with reason and democracy. 

Bacon said: “I hold every man a debtor to 
his profession from which men do of course 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought 
they of duty to endeavour themselves, by way 
of amends, to be a help and an ornament there 
unto.” Logically the corollary follows—if every 
man then every society of such men. 

Easy as it seems to show that we have a right 
and duty to deal with the subject, it is difficult 
to define the subject. Dr. Hawthorne perhaps 
describes professional ethics best as “the 
adjustment of the general needs of the com- 
munity with the interests of individual 
professional men.” He goes on to say with 
charm “many men with unfailing regard and 
goodwill to their colleagues and neighbours have 
cultivated professional ethics by instinct and 
good nature rather than by rule and atdithority.” 
Delightful as this is it is by no means definite. 

Research in dictionaries, encyclopaedias in 
libraries of my town and county fails to yield a 
definition of what is a profession on which con- 
duct is based. It does not appear to exist. 

The word “ profession” arises from the vow 
to religion. At mediaeval universities controlled 
by the Church, all students were clerks or 
clerics, who took the tonsure as a member of 
one of five minor Church orders, but not 
necessarily holy orders. The clerks or clerics 
were people of book learning abie to read or 
write, i.e., scholars—and as such were separated 
from the commoners (villains)—until the “ pro- 
fession”’ became a class distinction. (Such did 
not apply to surgeons, as the Church did not 
admit of the spilling of blood. They originated 
and continued for many years as a separate 


guild.) When clerks or those of “ profession ” 
and learned, rose in distinction, they eventually 
attained social recognition as gentlemen. The 
latter were confined in the eleventh century to 
those of gentle birth. Later there were gentle- 
men of kings’ or nobles’ households. Then, 
amusingly enough, gentlemen were those who 
didn’t work or were out of work, hence the 
phrase gentlemen-at-large—but by 1537 there 
were recognised Gentlemen of the Inner Temple, 
men of law, of a respectable profession. 

Thus, as briefly as possible, is sketched out 
the origin of the terms “profession” and 
“learned profession,” showing that the basis of 
our claim is learning and behaviour or conduct. 
Thus, too, is declared the object and method of 
this paper—the consideration and advancement 
of a major, if not the major basis of our calling 
as a profession: the elaboration of a system for 
its upraising. 


OBJECTS. 

The first object of ethics is to give the pro- 
fession a prestige and position which are vital 
to the question of adequate remuneration. Our 
ethical rules and efforts must be directed to the 
upraising of the code and its supporters and not 
confined to the escape or conviction of 
delinquents. 

At present our ethical code depends on the 
success of the man with a grievance, frequently 
having no knowledge of the law, establishing at 
the R.C.V.S. a case, which must often have no 
relation to the Charter, on which the Registra- 
tion Committee can only adjudicate, and pre- 
sented when he is angry and probably quite 
unfit to do so. The results must surely tend to 
the escape of the offender—especially if he is a 
powerful one—the chagrin of the appellant, a 
loss of prestige to the governing body and the 
incentive for the injured person to become an 
active recruit to disorder. All weakening our 
common standard. 

Remember it is not just what we think or 
wish in these matters which wins us our goal. 
It is how our actions draw the profession 
together for a great common purpose, and how 
we behave each and every one of us in the eyes 
of the nation. 

The second object of ethics is the fulfilment of 
a trust. The unenlightened lay mind regards 
professional conduct as a screen from behind 
which the public can be exploited. To us it is a 
system, whereby, in the words of Dr. Bullock, 
“the only legitimate method of gaining a 
reputation is by becoming a_ proficient and 
skilful veterinary surgeon” in order that the 
public may have a fair and free choice and 
not a manipulated one like the card chosen 
from a conjurer. Can we say that we fulfil that 
trust which gives us a monopoly under the 
Charter, when we have no system that checks 
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all the multifarious publicity practices that are 
abhorrent. 

The third objective of ethics is equity. One 
necessity is the protection of the existing 
practitioners. We have a system where dis- 
countenance or prohibition is shown to members 
who accept a whole-time salary inconsistent 
with the dignity of the profession or one under- 
cutting present holders of appointments. But 
there is none in respect of practice. 

It is widespread, common practice and the 
confirmed habit of some, to do work in their 
neighbour’s areas at less than_ transport 
charges. Of course, it will be said that such 
cannot be proved, that the service may be given 
to a poor client and that the journey cost may 
be reduced owing to contiguous work. These 
arguments are the plainest hypocrisy. 

In our election addresses, banquet oratory 
and deputation descriptions, we picture every 
veterinary surgeon as equal and capable of 
carrying out to the full the duties of our call- 
ing. It is the basis of our claims, but is it the 
basis of our actions? If we permit conditions 
under which our members may be raided and 
placed in financial difficulties improperly, we 
not only fail in our moral duty to them and 
weaken the profession inherently, but we are 
guilty of hypocritical betrayal of the profession 
and the State. For who can say that our 
members, trembling under the aggression of 
others and lack of ethical laws, are likely to 
exhibit that moral fibre requisite to the State, 
irrespective of the effect on themselves or the 
interest of their clients, and to do so in the way 
to uphold the status we should desire? 

Allied to this category is the encroachment of 
work, regarded as illicit in the medical pro- 
fession, when whole-time Government servants 
attend private animals at the expense of 
neighbouring practitioners. 

The second necessity for equity is the pro- 
tection of the young and recent graduate. If 
the foregoing conditions are a hardship to 
experienced and established men and inequit- 
able, it is needless to argue that they are 
especially dangerous to the novice and the 
susceptible. 


NEED. 

There seem to be four main needs or demands 
that this problem should receive attention. — 

1. The Safety of our Judiciary.—It is 
common knowledge that the penalties for law 
infringement are _ insufficient to ensure 
observance of law in a democratic country 
unless the great majority of the population is 
in favour of the law and its effectiveness. The 
20 mile speed limit was an obvious example. 
For the proper support of our Royal College it 
is essential that we should take steps to ensure 
that all are cognisant, approving and support- 


ing the laws they lay down for us. It is of 
primary importance that we check any offenders 
that may be powerful enough to bring discredit 
on this system. We can do neither efficiently 
unless we do so by combined and determinate 
effort; while, if we fail, it might be possible 
for a member convicted of unprofessional con- 
duct to obtain remission on appeal, on the 
grounds that the offence condemned was no 
more heinous than those in vogue, and known 
to be in vogue, in other respects. 

2. Security—There is an obvious, urgent 
and imperative need for the security of both 
income and capital of the practitioner. For 
without such the old family resident veterinary 
surgeon, the basis of our profession in the past, 
will be replaced by carpet baggers, men who 
move from place to place, squeeze a temporary 
best out of it, and reduce us to contempt in the 
eyes of the public. 

It is difficult to assess the fall of incomes— 
but we know that in some areas the country 
practitioner has disappeared. In respect of 
capital, the fall in the capital value of practices 
is estimated by different authorities as 50 to 
80 per cent. in the past 25 years. The changes 
due to economic causes in agriculture and the 
fall in animal transport have been a serious 
factor in this depreciation and beyond our con- 
trol, but the price-cutting amongst ourselves 
must surely be quite as serious and one not in 
the same category. The latter has been vastly 
more serious with modern transport. To-day 
anyone intent on propaganda can take cream 
off 10, 20, or possibly more practices around 
and do the work at the cost of transport 
expense. That leads me to the next need. 

3. Urgency due to modern transport. In 
pre-War days before motor transport, the client 
was dependent upon the local practitioner for 
urgent work and a limited number of others 
within range for some purposes. Both clients 
and practitioners spent their lives in a limited 
area cognisant of each other’s vagaries with a 
general tendency to loyalty. To-day, with 
modern transport and telephone, the area over 
which an offender against professional conduct 
ean injure the profession is immense. 

It is made a greater menace owing to the 
instability of the conditions under which we 
now live, and the disinclination of young 
graduates to settle in general practice. 
Remember, we cannot justify our monopoly to 
practise veterinary surgery if our system does 
not produce veterinary surgeons for that 
practice. 

The foregoing are the needs from within the 
profession, the fourth demand is from without. 

4. Status with the Public—We have heard a 
great deal of late about the inferiority complex 
in the profession owing to alleged educational 
deficiency. Doubtless we all have conflicting 
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and generally dissentient views on that. But it 
is doubtful if many could really deny its origin 
from unethical conduct. 

A friend of mine the other day told me, at a 
visit, that she had had a valuable, delicate red 
setter treated for sarcoptic mange by what she 
called a leading veterinary surgeon, for 5s. a 
week. A case occurred in which a veterinary 
surgeon sent in a bill for “second opinion” 
which involved a considerable journey on a 
Sunday. He charged two guineas for his 
colleague, to be confronted later by the client 
who had telephoned to the “second opinion” 
who agreed and accepted one guinea direct. This 
would, I suppose, in this human world give the 
client the impression that his veterinary 
surgeon would have kept the other guinea; and 
induce the client to leave an honest veterinary 
surgeon for the other. 

Now if one regarded this paper and the 
publicity on ethics as unnecessary in the perfect 
state of our profession, one could have done 


nothing else than ridicule these incidents. 
It was not possible for me—having due 
regard to the circumstances—for it was 
obvious that they were true. It may be 


said, of course, that the injured veterinary 
surgeons suffered little by the loss of such 
clients—possibly, but the profession did. Here 
were incubated two enthusiastic detractors of 
our profession—people who love to be astute, 
trading with our confidence-trick publicity 
experts and calling us and treating us as 
“vets,” as we richly deserve as long as we 
permit and encourage such procedure. 


PROCEDURE, 


This paper has dealt with prevailing condi- 
tions in as general terms as possible to avoid 
“incidents” which might stimulate prejudice, 
suspicion or personalities, for we are concerned 
not as judges to award penalties for crime, 
but with the study of this problem of conduct, 
which affects us all in demands on, us indi- 
vidually and all in the status we gain by it 
corporately. 

Granted that there are no written laws or 
authorities on conduct and ethics in which we 
are concerned—but neither were there laws 
when the pioneers founded professions out of 
nothing. If they had the genius and grit to 
construct, surely we are not so invertebrate 
that we cannot even carry on. 

So long as we allow conditions to drift we 
condone them and risk decline. Power does not 
remain static, it rises or falls. It is essential 
that our public opinion should be organised by 
a definite policy, for this is the way to progress. 
After years of experience the medical pro- 
fession have found that the B.M.A. is the only 
medium through which this may be dealt 
with. It is obvious that our conditions 
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are identical and that this is a matter 
that the “National” and _ its Divisions 
should take up. Without it our younger 


members will have little voice and no incentive 
to create or act, while they are those most 
vitally interested. 

Moreover, it is essential for the welfare and 
status of the Divisions of the “ National” that 
membership means what it says. Their objects 
include such phrases as “the maintenance of 
the honour and interests of the veterinary pro- 
fession,” “the promotion and establishment of 
good will and understanding among its 
members.” 

In test of this some years ago a fellow of one 
“ National” Division, asked at a meeting, if it 
was consistent with the objects of the Society 
for a fellow member to run a publicity show 
in a neighbour’s area. It was unanimously 
voted that it was not, and that the member be 
notified accordingly. In spite of this, the 
performance was repeated. Surely our organisa- 
tions should not be so defied by members and 
their powerful friends. 

If our societies and bodies are so over-ruled 
they will have little power, although they 
may appeal as attractive ‘“ window dressing.” 
Members will not join or trust them to work 
for them unless they get a fair deal. Chaos will 
then be inevitable and as some are weak enough 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds 
with more than moral elasticity, anything may 
happen. 

There is, it seems, no other method of deal- 
ing with the problem than publicity and the 
truly English method of the ballot box and 
local nomination. So long as nominations are 
made and elections carried of men who would 
not get a vote for either from those amongst 
whom they work, and who know what they do, 
and not what they say, our government will be 
regarded with suspicion, if not contempt, by 
many. The wire pullers’ will accumulate 
appointments for their own aggrandisement— 
and attain power of patronage to breed the 
chaos described. 


RESULTS, 


Results are perfectly possible. Granted that 
there is much irregularity of etiquette in this 
——-and other—professions, the greater part of 
it is harmless, spasmodic and unimportant, and 
that is why many regard discussion of it as 
childish. If that were all, I should lustily 
agree. But there is a great deal of it done con- 
stantly, habitually and deliberately by people 
who make it pay, and who are backed up or 
screened by others for personal reasons. 
Therein lies the vulnerable spot and _ the 
objective. The men who make irregular con- 
duct pay are the important danger, both to 
their neighbours and to our professional status, 
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If we opened the subject to discussion at our 
“ National” Congress and our societies, and 
establish ethical committees in the latter 
throughout the country, the habitual offender 
would be rapidly and generally recognised, and 
would fail to attain the position to get appoint- 
inents or the power of patronage. 

Throughout this, too, we should press for a 
definite minimum fee plus mileage—in order to 
give stability to our general practitioners who 
must be maintained, and must be protected to 
be maintained. 

The whole, it is suggested, is summed up in 
the words, “ We should treat first principles 
first.” 


DISCUSSION 


Discussion on Colonel Greenfield’s address was 
opened by Mr. S. F. J. HopaGMan, in the follow- 
ing terms: It is customary in opening the 
discussion of a paper or address, to thank the 
reader, but in opening that on Colonel Green- 
field’s address this evening [ should like to add 
my personal congratulations to my thanks. 

He says several things that need saying, and 
that up till now have been only muttered. We 
all know that certain members of our profession 
are not too nice in their observance of the ethics 
one another about the practices of such men, 
when we are made to suffer by them, but our 
that should govern our conduct. We grumble to 
private complaining, while it relieves our 
tempers, does nothing to check the conduct that 
we condemn. 

My only complaint against Colonel Greenfield 
is that, while speaking at some length on one 
such abuse, he does not sufficiently particularise 
others, equally unjustifiable, but speaks of them 
in general terms. This does not mean that I fail 
to recognise the difficulties lying in the way of 
plain speaking upon such a subject. 

Many years ago a famous Oxford Don was 
applied to for worldly advice by one of his 
pupils. The man of learning said after due 
consideration, “ My boy, if you don’t marry the 
girl you are a scoundrel, if you marry her you 
are a fool.” Spiritually I feel that I stand in the 
position of this unhappy youth. If I speak 
plainly I may find myself rushing in where 
angels fear to tread, if I imitate Agag, I may be 
worse than a scoundrel, I may be a bore. 

Something of my dilemma has, I fancy (per- 
haps it is only fancy) beset Colonel Greenfield, 
but he has proved himself no mean tactician. 

I applaud his suggestion that the “ National” 
should deal with petty infringements of pro- 
fessional conduct and_ etiquette, either by 
warning the offender or, in more serious cases, 
presenting the matter to our governing body. 
The “National” might also usefully adjudicate 
in many instances of friction between practi- 


tioners, thus saving much ill-feeling between 
members of our profession. 

For myself, I think there is altogether too 
much private grumbling and too little public 
action, amongst the law-abiding members of our 
profession. In this connection I feel that 
members would be more ready to appeal to 
their representative Divisions of the N.V.M.A. 
than to resort to the more extreme measure of 
laying their grievances before the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. The Division of the 
“National” so appealed to could’ decide 
whether the case was one that could fittingly 
be reported to the Royal College, and would, if 
necessary, undertake the duty of doing so. 

If the N.V.M.A. could be relied upon for such 
action, I think it would be a great incentive to 
younger members, and those newly qualified, to 
join the body, and an increased authority would 
inevitably follow the larger membership. 

But there are certain practices, unethical in 
their very essence, that are most difficult for any 
governing body to control, for the simple reason 
that they are hard to prove, and often admit of 
no proof at all. These practices are always 
highly profitable and well worth the trifling 
risk that attends them. 

I am delighted to find that Colonel Greenfield 
has the courage to drag at least one of them into 
the open; I refer to the practice of under- 
cutting the fees of a neighbouring practitioner. 
I am quite alive to the difficulties of dealing 
with such a case, but at least it must do some 
good to have the abuse openly condemned. 

While urging the desirability of more frequent 
and more drastic action by our governing bodies, 
I think it only fair to point out that they can 
only move in those cases that are reported to 
them. One such instance is cited by Colonel 
Greenfield. In my opinion it certainly should 
have been reported to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and would, I feel sure, 
have been severely dealt with. 

For my part, I feel that the remedy lies in 
our own hands. On the other hand, any decent 
man is anxious to avoid unpleasantness with 
another, particularly a fellow member of his 
profession, and we all carry from our school 
days a repugnance to anything that even dis- 
tantly resembles “sneaking.” This difficulty 
is, I feel, understood by Colonel Greenfield; in 
fact, he shows not only an appreciation of pro- 
fessional ethics in their highest application, 
but a sound knowledge of human nature. 

I do not wish to appear presumptuous, but I 
should like to mention another aspect of our 
ethical conduct that appears to have escaped 
Colonel Greenfield’s notice; I refer to our duty 
towards our clients and_ incidentally our 
patients. I am not going to particularise, as I do 
not feel that this is the time or place to do so, 
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but I do affirm that this is by no means the 
least important aspect of the question. 

May I again thank Colonel Greenfield for his 
address, which I feel sure will give plenty of 
scope for discussion, 

The PRESIDENT, having requested intending 
contributors to the general discussion to con- 
fine themselves to the consideration of abstract 
principles and to avoid personalities so far as 
possible, called on Dr. Bullock. 

Dr. Frep BuLLock, complying, said that he 
would have preferred to have been a listener 
for the time being, and possibly to have taken 

art in the discussion at a later stage when he 

ad discovered the feeling of the meeting. 

(Laughter.) He had not unfortunately heard all 
that Colonel Greenfield said. He could, however, 
hear Mr. Hodgman and he should like to con- 
gratulate him on putting the matter very clearly 
and concisely. 

He was frequently blamed for the replies he 
gave from Red Lion Square to frivolous com- 
plaints: ‘“ What is the good of reporting to you; 
you don’t do anything.” Mr. Hodgman ha 
explained, in a very way way, why some- 
times such an answer had to be given; the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons could not take 
action unless proper evidence was produced. 
Frequently the Royal College was asked to 
investigate complaints that had been laid. If the 
Royal College was to pronounce judgment it 
must not, at the same time, be the advocate for 
the prosecution. That was where he thought that 
Colonel Greenfield’s suggestion that minor 
matters of unethical conduct might well be 
dealt with in the usual way at meetings of 
societies such as that, was a good one. 

There was an on consideration that 
he thought would always affect any action that 
could be taken, and that was that the gentleman 
was always at the mercy of the scamp: the 
gentleman could not defend himself. That was 
not something which —_- to the veterinary 
profession only; it applied to all walks of life, 
and those who had, as he had, a whole genera- 
tion of experience in considering the kind of 
complaint that a man would make against 
another, would have come to the same con- 
clusion, namely, that there are certain kinds of 
unprofessional behaviour which no rule, no law, 
could ever eradicate. They could only _ be 
eradicated by the process of education, and if 
the power given to the N.V.M.A. in their 
Memorandum of Association to discuss questions 
of ethics were only taken up through the 
Divisions of the “ National,” he was certain that 
that would be one of the best ways to educate 

oung veterinary surgeons to follow only the 
highest and the best ethical and professional 
conduct. : 

He thought that one of the greatest difficulties 
in dealing with that question was to introduce 
into an abstract consideration of what was 
ethical conduct such material considerations as 
“under-cutting.” It was difficult, he thought, to 
put the question of what fee should be charged 
to your client on the same footing as your 
general behaviour as a professional man, the 
reason being that when rom got down to that 
rather lower question of the business side of the 
profession—the fees you are charging, and so on 
—you were only reaching the borderline of pro- 


fessional conduct and entering rather into 
another sphere, the — business side, where 
“business is business” and competition was 


He should have thought that, in 


competition. 


the long run, the professional man should go on 
his way, doing his job in the way he considered 
his job should be done, charging what he con- 
sidered to be reasonable fees and, because he 
was a gentleman, not caring whether his com- 
petitor was doing damage to the business side 
of his practice 7 “under-cutting,” but expecting 
that since in this world honesty of purpose, 
good service and high ideals usually win a 
certain amount of public recognition, he could 
rest assured that the under-cutter would in time 
find his own level. 

That might be said to sound “all very well” 
from a man who had not got his living to make 
in practice; nevertheless, he was confident that 
in the long run it would be found that there 
was no means of preventing “ under-cutting” by 
any law or rule; that the only way in which it 
could be avoided was in the final recognition of 
the public that cheap service was never the best 
service. 

Mr. C. W. Orraway observed that he was in 
agreement with a great deal of what Colonel 
Greenfield had said, but he rather doubted 
whether any action they might take would be 
likely to change the methods of offenders. He 
found that the average established veterinary 
surgeon was a most conservative person, and 
that it was only very rarely that he would change 
his opinion, or policy, or anything else. 
(Laughter.) Possibly that conservatism was 
associated, also, with reticence to bring forward 
those matters. This conservatism was not one of 
the benefits of experience to which he was 
particularly looking forward, and if it were true 
that it was apt to grow _on one, he could not 
visualise that Colonel Greenfield’s suggestions 
would meet with any greater enthusiasm even 
in the future. He did think, however, that there 
were many veterinary surgeons, including the 
large majority of younger graduates, who were 
fully aware of another benefit of his experience 
the value of co-operation and collaboration, 
which, to his mind, would solve not only the 
problem of ethics but many other veterinary 
problems. They might “ they knew all about 
that, and that they had heard that before, but 
— did not seem to act on it to a large degree, 
and he thought that co-operation combined with 
such activities of the “ National” as indicated 
by Mr. Hodgman, would be a great help. He 
thought that it was the duty of everyone who 
came into contact with students to stress 
that question of co-operation just as vor = as 
that of any other subject, because a sound, basic, 
scientific training would be absolutely useless 
without it. (Hear, hear.) 

A few remarks had been passed on the effect 
of the state of affairs that had been described, on 
the younger members of the profession; it had 
been stated that it had been apt to hold them 
back. He agreed with that to a certain extent, 
but he felt that no young graduate was really 
opposed to being governed by the older genera- 
tion so long as the latter bore in mind the views 
of the former. In a question like this he could 
not think of any better way of helping the 
younger men than by increasing that factor of 
co-operation. He was quite sure that if they 
could get that idea well into their heads these 
problems would be greatly reduced. 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN observed that he did not 
think he would say much on that subject. 
because it was one of those difficult topics that 
one hardly knew how to approach. He, like Dr. 
Bullock, did not hear much of Colonel Green- 
field’s address, but he could not help feeling 
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that in the matter of professional difficulties 
much depended upon oneself. As one who had 
now over 50 years of experience, he could say 
with confidence that there was a much better 
tone and feeling throughout the profession than 
there was in his early days. He had always 
thought that, as far as the metropolis was con- 
cerned, the Central Veterinary Society had a 
great deal to do with the growth of that better 
ieeling, and now there were similar veterinary 
societies all over the country having the same 
beneficial effect—such societies created a better 
atmosphere amongst the members themselves. If 
one knew a_ fellow practitioner personally, 
almost invariably they could get on well together 
by “giving and taking”: we all had our weak- 
nesses and he thought we should do that. 

One should always try and do the best one 
could for one’s client, be as fair to one’s neigh- 
bouring practitioner as one could, and do unto 
him as you would wish him to do to you. Of 
course there were some men it was very difli- 
cult to get on with at any time, but he thought 
that if one would try and be generous to such 
a neighbouring practitioner, in course of time 
that generosity would be reciprocated, which 
would be beneficial to the whole protession. 

In years gone by there was a tendency for one 
practitioner to betittle or deprecate the doings 
of another. He thought that was very foolish, as 
he believed the public appreciated a generoys 
attitude. They must not fall into the trap set by 
some clients of deprecating neighbouring practi- 
tioners: “if you cannot say a good word for a 
man don’t say a bad one.” (Applause.) 

He thought those societies had a humanising 
effect throughout the profession, and in regard 
to the suggestion that had been made that even- 
ing, it was not a case of bringing pettifogging 
difliculties before any society, but trying to live 
up to a high standard of neighbourliness in the 
hope that time would .bring its own reward. If 
they showed good will to one another he thought 
they would get a higher standard of professional 
ethics—-a higher standard than if they laid all 
those grievances before the society or before the 
College itself. 

Miss C. M. Forp said that she would like to 
thank the two principal speakers and say a few 
words about the only really concrete thing that 
they seemed to feel so strongly about and that 
was the under-cutting business: a_ practical 
issue that was stressed by both of them. She 
felt she must speak, not in defence of under- 
cutting, but as one upon whom circumstances, 
she felt, had compelled the practice. 

It seemed to her rather queer that a person 
with perhaps a nation-wide reputation, with all 
the confidence that that and the possession of 
plenty of capital could give him for treating an 
animal, should charge for his services a fee the 
sume as that of somebody just out of college. 
She was obliged to set up in practice three 
months after she was 21. She had a minute room 
and no kennel facilities whatever, and she did 
not feel she was giving services worth as much 
as her colleague in the district who had a very 
good establishment. He was a man of standing, 
and nobody looking at the two of them would 
have thought that they were on the same level— 
which, of course, they were not. She paid the 
usual visit on him, and he paid it’ on 
her; they were both very polite--(laughter) 
but certainly he gave her no_ intimation 
of what his fees were and she would not 
dream of asking him. She was in the poor end 
of the district and she felt that if her fees were 
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at all high, owners would simply have gone 
along to the local chemist; therefore she charged 
what she considered the minimum. As she gained 
in experience she pushed her fees up a bit, 
except to old clients, and it was not until some 
years later that she gradually began to realise 
that her colleague charged, in general, some- 
what higher fees. There was no friction between 
her colleague and herself and she saw quite a 
lot of him now because he did all her radio- 
graphy. 

She thought, from what had been said thai 
night, that she was definitely under-cutting——and 
was it about people like her that those two 
members were complaining? If so, what should 
they do about it? (Laughter and applause.) 

Captain H. S. A. DuNN observed that he had 
had the pleasure of knowing Colonel Greenfield 
since 1915 and he (the Colonel) had always been 
very keen on that question of ethics—he must 
congratulate him on the excellent address and 
also Mr. Hodgman on the way he had opened the 
discussion. 

He could not say a great deal about ethics 
himself: living at the seaside it was a very diffi- 
cult question. In a seaside place people changed 
their veterinary surgeon very often indeed, and 
it was diflicult to know, when going to a client, 
if he or she was going to be somebody else’s 
client next week. Also, one did not know 
whether they intended to pay, and a great many 
people in a seaside practice never intended to 
pay at all. 

Dr. McCunn, he was pleased to say, was in 
the habit of spending some week-ends with him, 
and had told him that he had no business going 
into Kent, because he lived in Sussex. He had a 
complete answer to that, and that was that if 
anyone in Kent asked him to go he was quite 
willing to do so, so long as he was not going to 
somebody else’s case. It was patently absurd 
that a man should not go into another county: 
he saw nothing in it at all. 

He did think that there was a much better 
feeling amongst members in this profession since 
they became members of the “ National.” When 
one got to know men, one thought what excellent 
fellows they were. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey (President, R.C.V.S.) when 
called on by the President of the Society, said 
that he came to listen and not to speak. Since 
the President had asked him, however, he should 
like to say that, while he had not heard all that 
was said, he did hear Mr. Hodgman, and he 
must congratulate him, as Dr. Bullock had done, 
on his very suggestive opening and on_ the 
succinct way in which he had stated his case, 
with which he agreed in every particular. 

He desired also to congratulate Miss Ford on, 
he thought, one of the best speeches, putting up a 
really good case for the young practitioner. 
(Hear, hear.) He had felt that same_ position 
very keenly, because the young practitioner did 
suffer under a great disability, particularly in 
going out into the country where there was a 
well-established veterinary surgeon. He could 
remember how, when young people set up in a 
district, they found themselves confronted with 
older people who thought that they had bought 
not only the practice, but the whole district, 
and had a monopoly, and who held the view 
that a practitioner coming within 15 miles of 
them had no right to practise. That sort of out- 
look made things very difficult for the young 
practitioner. 

He would like to say this, in regard to under- 
cutting——particularly in such cases as that he had 
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just instanced—that the successful man with a 
big practice, well established, and with a fine 
surgery and equipment, might be able through 
personality or other means (successful practice, 
wing to charge what he in his day would 
ave considered very good fees. Well, what was 
the position of a young practitioner coming into 
that district? He might think that a reasonable 
fee to charge an average member of the public 
for the services he could give was so much. Why 
should he, to his own detriment, be bound to 
bolster up the undoubtedly high fees charged by 
the other man in the district? It was not fair: 
and there were men who charged fees which, in 
his opinion, were too high—and he thought the 
ublic thought so too. He had heard of fees 
eing charged for fairly simple things which 
were not fair to the public. 

Colonel Greenfield had mentioned the matter 
of monopoly in practices. Veterinary surgeons 
had no monopoly of a veterinary practice, 
unfortunately: any person’ could practise 
veterinary surgery and no one could stop him. 
The College could not prosecute. Their only 
protection was the monopoly of the name or 
title “veterinary surgeon”—and very small 
protection it was, when one saw that quacks of 
all sorts could call themselves by any designa- 
tion other than veterinary surgeon which would 
persuade the public that they were qualified: 
and still we could not touch them. Dr. Bullock 
got those cases every day of the week, and the 

oyal College would take them up if there were 

any possibility of getting a satisfactory prosecu- 
tion. 
Mr. Cornish BowpeEN, who also was called on 
by the President, commented that there was a 
great deal he could say, but as he would hope to 
see it in the Record in due course he felt he 
should refrain: he did not wish to lay himself 
open to any charge of libel that possibly might 
be brought against him. (Laughter.) 

He thought, therefore, he would confine his 
remarks to thanking Colonel Greenfield for the 
excellent address he had given and the pluck 
he had shown in bringing the matter forward. 
He should also like to thank the other speakers 
who had given them information and whose 
remarks were very well worth considering and 
studying. 

There was one thing he might mention, in 
reply to the lady speaker’s remarks with regard 
to under-cutting: one must always remember that 
the older practitioner had perhaps got greater 
experience in the lines he took, the treatment 
he gave and the measures he applied than the 
newly qualified person would have and there- 
fore his services were worth more. 

Also, another offender whom he _ thought 
deserved mention was the gentleman who gave 
half doses of vaccines and half doses of various 
injections and charged a small ge less 
than the honest practitioner who played the 
game and gave what was the ordinary pre- 
scribed dose. 

Mr. J. W. H. Hotmes observed that he did not 
want to pour cold water on the meeting and he 
did not doubt for one moment the sincerity of 
the speakers, but one got the impression that 
night that the profession was full of scoundrels. 
He met the practitioner every day and he 
thought the scoundrels were very much in the 
minority. 

In his view, the matter was a purely personal 
one, and he felt that they were wasting their 
time discussing it. He thought they, as a pro- 
fession, had got much more of a job of work to 
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do and that the Central Veterinary Society would 
have spent the evening much better in discuss- 
ing some veterinary clinical or other scientific 
Se oe He suggested that the Council of the 
ociety should consider definitely whether so 
much of the time of the “Central” should be 
spent in discussing political and other abstract 
issues. 

The Hon. Secretary replied that the pro- 
jramme of the session had been decided by the 

uncil. At a recent meeting it was decided that 
the subject now before them should be con- 
sidered that evening. 

The PResipENT informed the meeting that a 
resolution was passed at the last general meeting 
to the effect that an address on ethics should be 
given and that it, and the whole discussion, 
should be censored by two members of Council 
and the President, before submission for publica- 
tion in the Veterinary Record. 

The Hon. Secretary, referring to the minutes, 
said that there was a long discussion on this 
matter and the first suggestion was that a com- 
mittee should be set up to consider the question 
of unethical conduct. It was sunecwnnay 
decided that a paper, or address, dealing wit 
the ethics of veterinary surgery should be given, 
the Council of the Society to appoint one or 
more readers of the report of the address and 
discussion and censor them. 

Mr. PERRYMAN observed that he would like to 
suggest that Mr. Holmes was in error in stating 
that that was an unprofessional discussion. He 
thought it was a very professional discussion 
that they had had that evening and they ought 
not to lament the fact that Colonel Greenfield 
had brought the subject before them. In his 
view, it would be very helpful, especially to the 
younger practitioners. There had been a clear- 
ing of the atmosphere as to what they should 
and should not do. 

The discussion proper having been resumed, 
Mr. pe King said that he ventured to suggest 
that if one went to a solicitor of 20 years’ stand- 
ing, his fee would be 6s. 8d. plus 334, and one 
would have to pay the same fee to a solicitor of 
five or of~even only two years’ standing. With 
the professions, therefore, it was not a question 
of higher payment for years and experience. 

Professor J. McCunn expressed the desire to 
answer Mr. Holmes and Mr. Ottaway, who 
“seemed to have the superiority complex,” and 
to tell them that they belonged to a profession, 
that professional men discussed scientific things 
and any other matter which may pertain to the 
profession. One of the most important things 
in any profession was the conduct of the 
members of that profession. The discussion on 
professional ethics had, he thought, been a 
splendid thing. When there was trouble and 

iscontent, if it was kept in the dark, that trouble 
and discontent grew; if opportunity was given 
for the ventilation of troubles and people spoke 
freely to one another, they found, as_ had 
happened that evening, that many _ differ- 
ences suddenly vanished. He _ thought that 
Colonel Greenfield was absolutely justified in 
bringing forward that subject and had done 
ne agen g not only to that Society but to all 

ivisions of the “ National.” 

There were one or two points that he thought 
he might raise. He thought that after the meet- 
ing probably they would speak more freely to 
one another and without antagonism. 

Again, in his view it was very bad when, as 
Mr. Perryman had said, the public encouraged « 
man and he took advantage of that encourage- 
ment to decry his neighbour. He could quote 
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two examples, this last year: two cases concern- 
ing horses. Each arose out of an examination for 
soundness. In both of these cases the men 
involved were men of the highest a. In 
both cases there was something missed, but in 
both this something that was missed was a thing 
which he thought any person, including himself, 
in that room would have missed. In both these 
cases the unfortunate purchasers were inclined 
to take legal action against the poor fellows who 
examined these horses and it had taken his 
utmost ingenuity, exercised in every way that he 
could, to keep these cases from the courts. He 
had managed to do it so far, but one case arose 
again that day. Another veterinary surgeon had 
unwittingly encouraged the owner to action. 

Things of this sort should not be encouraged: 
they must stand together. He had pointed out to 
the veterinary surgeon that day that if the defect 
were something obvious that should have been 
spotted in a reasonable examination, there 
might be some justification for a veterinary 
surgeon advising a client to take action. 

If they discussed ethics in the open—their 
conduct as between one another—he thought a 
lot of troubles would be obviated. There were 
a number of fellows of the Central Veterinary 
Society who, before he got to know them person- 
ally and whom he knew only by what was 
passed on from one to another, he thought were 
terrible people; but when he came into personal 
contact with them he found that they were very 
jolly, decent folk. 

oe Scott Dunn had quoted him; but, as 
usual, he had thrown a red herring across the 

ath. He did not mind where Captain Scott 
unn went—Kent, Ambleside or Skegness—to 
examine an animal: that was all to the good, 
but the argument between Captain Scott Dunn 
and himself was this. If a man had a practice 
in Kent and did all the rough work on a farm, it 
was not ethical for another veterinary surgeon 
to go there and do all the nice testing, examina- 
tion of horses for soundness, etc., without some 
consultation with the regular attendant. He 
thought it very wrong for the second practi- 
tioner to go and do all that work without 
consultation with the veterinary surgeon who 
was attending the place. There were several 
little mottoes that it was very good to remember. 
The first thing to remember was that one was 
not the cleverest person in the world. Strange 
as it might seem, a lot of the people who were 
reputed to be the cleverest were, when one got 
to know them, really not so clever. It was good 
business publicity to acquire that reputation. 
The public judged them mainly not by _ their 
ability but by the way in which they conducted 
themselves and the manner of life they led. If 
they did attend to that side of things he thought 
they would get on much better than if they 
stuck—-as Mr. Holmes said they should do—to 
the purely scientific side. 

Mr. Hotmes made the rejoinder that he had 
said that that matter of ethics and a number of 
other problems to which the Society had devoted 
whole evenings, were entirely matters depending 
on the personality of the individual: that, he 
thought, was the answer to Professor McCunn. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey, in the course of a further 
contribution to the discussion, said that some 
years ago he took the opportunity of reading 
the rules of every veterinary society in Great 
Britain, and in quite a number of them there was 
a rule that provided for the establishment of a 
local dhicek committee to settle cases of ill- 
feeling which occurred from year to year, 
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generally owing to misunderstanding. He knew 
that there were certain cases where a man felt 
that he had a grievance against another practi- 
tioner and said that he could bring of 
evidence. In answer to his (Mr. Livesey’s) 
enquiry as to why he did not report the offender 
to the Registration Committee, the complainant 
said, “ Think what it means; you are going to 
strike him off the Register—I do not want that 
to happen, because this is really more or less 
typical of a series of minor pin-pricks which is 
making my practice almost intolerable, but it is 
not a thing for which 1 should wish him to be 
struck off the Register.” So that such a man had 
no redress except by meeting the other man and 
meeting him locally. Under such conditions, 
where there was a real grievance, the local 
opinion would be entirely on the side of the 
complainant, and, moreover, it would be much 
easier to obtain proper evidence the 
Registration Committee. He thought, therefore, 
that Mr. Hodgman’s suggestion was an excellent 
one. 

Professor McCunn, in reply to Mr. Holmes, 
read paragraph 32 of the new rules of the 
Society, to illustrate his contention that it was 
laid down therein that not all the business was 
of a scientific nature, but that it included 
reference to other matters of professional 
interest: he did think that the question of 
cthics was one of grave professional interest. 

Mr. HotmeEs said that he was not suggesting 
that the Society should ~ 4 discussing such 
matters, but he did not think that they should 
spend meeting after meeting discussing them. 


THE REPLY 


Lieut.-Col. GREENFIELD, in reply, expressed his 
gratitude for the general and genial discussion 
on the remarks he had made. 

He had first, of course, to thank Captain 
Hodgman for his kindness in accepting the 
duties of opener at short notice and doing it in 
his usual inimitable way. Captain Hodgman was 
apparently in full agreement with an effort to 
check whispering and bring this topic forward 
into light and discussion by the “ National”; so 
that public action and _ publicity might be 
obtained. The opener brought forward a definite 
deficiency in the paper with his remarks upon 
the ethics of our behaviour to clients, noting 
also other abuses omitted. The paper was 
curtailed to be short’ and directed to an 
endeavour to facilitate co-operation amongst 
ourselves in the main. 

He, like everyone else, was grateful to Dr. 
Bullock and delighted to see him there—but 
never more so than that night. Dr. Bullock had 
remarked that it was not possible for the Royal 
College to be both judge and prosecutor, but he 
could not quite agree with that. Under Army 
law there was an official prosecutor and he 
thought there was a Ya ogy prosecutor in law 
courts. If such could be devised for us, he 
thought it would be a great advance. At present, 
the only redress for an aggrieved person was to 
cite his neighbour before the R.C.V.S. for 
punishment. Such was an inefficient process, for 
the aggrieved was often the less able financially 
and in experience, and the process was definitely 
opposed to the feelings of the better-minded and 
the motto of the R.C.V.S. 

He was delighted, but almost amazed, to hear 
Dr. Bullock say that ethics were not the per- 
quisite of the Royal College, for he had so often 
been shouted down at meetings that they were, 
and certain members of Council had been more 
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than forcible about this. He agreed with Dr. 
Bullock that monopoly would have been a better 
word than perquisite and was glad that Dr. 
Bullock and later Mr. Livesey had pointed out 
that the “ National” had, for years, had rules 
relating to ethics and most branches arrange- 
ments for ethical committees, but did not employ 
them. He was glad, too, that Dr. Bullock had 
said that the opposition by some members of 
Council had been personal views and not those 
of the R.C.V.S. because that made the situation 
definite and clear: their position and the ethical 


one. 

Dr. Bullock had said aptly that the gentleman 
was always at the mercy of the scamp and that 
some things could not be eradicated by law. 
But there lay the sphere for education and pub- 
licity such as he proposed. It was essential that 
we should support the gentleman and not fayour 
the scamp. 

He could not quite agree with Dr. Bullock’s 
reservations on under-cutting. Granted that it 
was not quite in the same immoral category as 
some other things, its discontinuance was vital 
to professional stability and the objects of the 
* National,” vide “the promotion and establish- 
ment of good will and understanding among its 
members.” Other professions, like law, archi- 
tecture and surveying, could manage scaled fees 
and he felt that we could if general power was 
utilised to counteract that of those profiting by 
the status quo. 

Mr. Ottaway remarked that we were so con- 
servative and unchangable that the position was 
unfavourable to idealism such _ as this. 
Fortunately Mr. Perryman with all his experi- 
ence had helped his defence by denying that. 
He was glad that Mr. Ottaway should think the 
younger members were content with the 
situation but that professional co-operation 
would be a great improvement and apparently 
necessary. is (Mr. Ottaway’s) remark that 
“ professional education and skill were useless 
without a proper ethical background for its 
practice” was, he considered, the brilliant 
remark of the evening. 

He agreed with Mr. Perryman that there must 
have been an improvement in ethics in the past 
50 years and that much of this was due to meet- 
ings of societies. He thought it would accentuate 
this if we had local ethical committees to check 
whispering and clean the slate of disagreements 
at times. 

Miss Ford’s exposition of the younger practi- 

tioner’s position and dilemmas was delightful. 
He hoped he had not failed so entirely to make 
it clear that he championed the beginner and 
as as he always had any “under 
dog. 
With Captain Scott Dunn’s claim for freedom 
to enter another’s district he had every sympa- 
thy, but no one should make such entry at the 
expense of a neighbour and the profession. The 
profession lost when a practitioner travelled, 
say, 20 miles to a case at less than transport 
charges, as well as the invaded one. 

Mr. Livesey had said with a charm that few 
could accomplish, that he had come to listen 
and learn, but he had also offered encourage- 
ment and suggestions that quite a few could 
put into effect. 

He quite agreed that we have no monopoly of 
veterinary practice and that we should have no 
monopoly of a district for our own_ idiosyn- 
crasies or pewer to exploit the client. He quoted 
personal figures and conditions to explain the 


situation as he saw it, and argued that, while 
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there should be no monopoly to bolster excessive 
charges, there should be a system to stop under- 
culting: a reasonable minimum charge plus 
milage would do this. If piracy at uneconomic 
rates prevailed, the total nett proceeds to the 
profession dropped. If we did not succeed 
financially most of us could not practise our 
profession at all, much less scientifically. More- 
over, a profession, like a person, is assessed a 
great deal at its own valuation. If we were con- 
tent to accept or approve the acceptance of a 
fee such as the one quoted in the paper, we 
should be graded accordingly. So that he con- 
sidered this business or fee question a vital one 
and an urgent one, as rapid transport and piracy 
were wrecking the capital of practices and pro- 
fessional stability. 

The only monopoly he referred to in his paper 
was the monopoly to educate and provide 
veterinary surgeons and as Mr. Ottaway had 
said, such were useless unless we provided and 
protected the necessary background of ethics in 
order that our science could be practised. 

Mr. Livesey had intervened later to amplify 
the statement that consideration of ethics by the 
“ National” Divisions was not usurpation, but 
provided for, and that there was a_ possibility 
that their use would clear up a great deal of 
local trouble. He agreed in the main that the 
human, sympathetic consideration of local 
bodies would soothe the irritated and lay many 
bogies; but it would, of course, throw the lime- 
light of publicity on the reprehensible. Local 
opinion would in all probability be in favour of 
the complainant and in some way balance the 
present situation in which nothing availed 
except that proved—a somewhat serious 
situation in that it might be used in covering 
action which was deplorable but which could 
not be proved. 

Mr. Holmes viewed the paper as suggesting that 
the profession was full of scoundrels, which he 
did not believe, and therefore he considered the 
discussion a waste of time. He agreed that there 
was an apt, terse expression of an opposition 
point of view. It was, however, the only one ai 
the meeting. He suggested it would be well if 
the “ Central,” as representative of our thoughts 
in the metropolis of the greatest Empire, should 
give the lead on ethics as the societies of London 
had done in their zones for centuries. 

He begged to thank Professor McCunn for the 
able way he had brought other shafts of light 
upon this subject, as he had on many other 
subjects, especially those in which his_ broad 
= and human sympathy were of such 
value. 


RESOLUTION 


Following Colonel Greenfield’s reply, Pro- 
fessor McCunn moved the following resolution : 
“That the Central Veterinary Society asks the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association to consider the advisability of 
establishing a committee which should deal 
solely with matters affecting professional con- 
duct or ethics.” 


Speaking in support of his motion, Professor 
McCunn said that he felt that, if such a com- 
mittee were formed, many of the difficulties 
which arose between veterinary surgeons might 
thereby be resolved without resort to the graver 
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method of application to the Registration 
Committee of the Royal College. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
HopcGMaAN and put to the meeting, when it was 
earried with one dissentient. 

Mr. Livesey said that he purposely refrained 
from voting, because he thought there were 
some parts of that resolution which might be 
worth discussing before it went forward. The 
usefulness of such a committee as was 
suggested would depend very largely on the 
scope of its work, and he thought that to send 
such a resolution as it stood would be rather 
dangerous. 

After a brief further debate, the previous 
motion was rescinded, and the following resolu- 
tion was proposed by Professor McCunn and 
seconded by Mr. Hoimes: “That the Central 
Veterinary Society asks the Council of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association to 
consider the advisability of encouraging the 
local branches to establish committees which 
should deal solely with matters affecting pro- 
fessional ethics. It is felt that if such com- 

ittees were formed many of the difficulties 

hich arise between veterinary surgeons might 
reby be resolved without recourse to the 
ver remedy of application to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

It was then agreed, on the proposition of the 
President, that the new resolution, as above, 
be brought up for consideration at a Council 
meeting of the Society, before coming to the 
general meeting. 

Co-operation with the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals of the Poor.—It was agreed that 
notice be given on the agenda of the next meet- 
ing that at that meeting the Society should 
consider the rapprochement between the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons and the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor. _ 

The meeting closed with the passing of a 
hearty vote of thanks, proposed by the Presi- 
dent, to Colonel Greenfield for his address and 
to Mr. Hodgman for his opening of the dis- 
cussion upon it, the President being thanked 
niso for his conduct of the proceedings. 

H. E. Bywater, Hon. Secretary. 


The creation of a £10,000 fund for the pur- 
chase of British bulls “in bulk,” has been 
announced by Captain F. E. Harris, Minister of 
Agriculture for Southern Rhodesia. The bulls 


will be used for improving the local beef stock 
and are to be sold to breeders, if necessary, on 
hire-purchase terms. The sum does not include 
the £5,000 provided in the budget for grants on 
approved beef and dairy bulls, rams, boars and 
female stock. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT EXETER 


The 55th Annual General Meeting of the above 
Division was held at the Rougemont Hotel, 
Exeter, on Wednesday, March 22nd, 1939, at 
2 p.m. 

The President, Mr. J. K. Irvine, occupied 
the Chair, and the following members signed the 
attendance book: Messrs. Irvine, R. E. L. 
Penhale, W. Townson, W. H. Chase, C. R. 
Parsons, G. A. Atkinson, C. Masson, A. Mather, 
T. H. Irwin, W. Ascott, R. H. Smythe, L. 
Norman, E. B. D. Hall, E. R. Edwards, P. W. 
Bloye, L. E. Perkins, J. Fox, G. Tullis, A. 8. 
Head, L. W. Bovett, E. Thorburn, W. Black- 
well, R. Glave Saunders, D. Barbour, H. M. 
Webb, W. Tweed, C. V. Watkins, P. Fisher, 
E. G. Conisbee, J. Dyson, R. B. Nelder, H. K. 
Roberts, H. Macdonald, G. Roberts, E. Gachet, 
8S. J. Motton and Miss B. Hutton. 


Dr. Fred Bullock, Messrs. Hart, Wyper 
W. H. Parker, J. E. Johnson, W. B. Martin and 
A. A. Abbett were present as visitors. 


Apologies for absence were received from Sir 
F. Hobday, Major Dunkin, Messrs. A. R. 
Smythe, Fraser, Kauntze, C. Head, H. Harvey 
and C. Stephens. 


Before proceeding with the general business 
of the meeting the PRESIDENT referred to the 
sad loss sustained by the Division by the death 
of one of the oldest and most distinguished 
members, namely, Mr. F. T. Harvey, of St. 
Columb, and members stood in silence for a 
minute as a mark of respect. 


Mr. R. E. L. PENHALE, seconded by Major 
AscoTT, and with the full endorsement of the 
members, congratulated Mr. R. Glave Saunders 
on his election as Mayor of the City of Exeter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS expressed his thanks and said 
he appreciated very much the kind sentiments 
expressed. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were left 
for the next meeting, as they had not been sent 
to the Veterinary Record in time for publication 
prior to this meeting. 

Correspondence.—A letter was read from Mrs. 
Harvey, of St. Columb, expressing thanks for 
the Division’s sympathy extended to her and 
her family. 

Correspondence from the N.V.M.A. dated 
November 24th, 1938, and a reprint from the 
Veterinary Record of November 5th, was dealt 
with, and in this connection reference was made 
to arrangements made and being made in the 
Division with a view to stimulating interest in 
the matter of poultry diseases. 


*Received for publication May 16th, 1939. 
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Election of New Members.—Mr. A. E. Gachet, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Banwell, Somerset, and Mr. D. 
Kirk, M.R.c.y.s., of Taunton, were unanimously 
elected members of the Division. 

Reports.—The annual reports of the Hon. 
Treasurer and of the Hon. Secretary, were read 
and adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Head, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. 

Vice - Presidents — Messrs. 
Watkins and Fra. 

Hon. Auditor—Mr. E. R. Edwards. 

Hon. Treasurer—Mr. R. B. Nelder. 

Hon. Secretary—S. J. Motton. 

Council—The President, Hon. Treasurer, Hon. 
Auditor, Hon. Secretary, Messrs. Norman, 
Masson and Smythe. 

County Secretaries—Dorset, Major Fyrth; 
Somerset, Major A. G. Saunders; Devon, Mr. 
R. B. Nelder; Cornwall, Mr. 8S. J. Motton. 

Representatives on N.V.M.A. Council—Messrs. 
Nelder, R. H. Smythe and 8. J. Motton. 

Next Meeting.—It was decided to hold the 
next meeting at Plymouth in June. 

Address.—Dr. FRED BULLOCK, Barrister-at- 
Law, gave an address on ‘‘ Some Legal responsi- 
bilities of the Veterinary Surgeon.”  [Dr. 
Bullock’s address is reproduced at the com- 
mencement of this issue.—Fditor. | 

At the conelusion of the meeting the PREsI- 
DENT proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Bullock for a highly appreciated address and 
this was carried with acclamation. 

A vote of thanks, also carried with acclama- 
tion, was accorded the retiring President for his 
services during his year of office. 

S. J. Morton, Hon. Secretary. 


Irvine, Bloye, 


In Parliament 
THE MEDICINE STAMP DUTIES 


On the motion that Clause 7 (Repeal of Medi- 
cine Duties) stand part of the (Finance) Bill, 

Mr. GRAHAM Wuite said that the reasons for 
abolishing the medicine stamp duties were 
inadequate. That opinion was shared by many 
members in all quarters of the House. The 
situation which would result from the abandon- 
ment of the duties was giving rise to consider- 
able apprehension in many quarters. In The 
Times on June 8th there was a statement by the 
chairman of one of the largest proprietary 
medicine firms that the proposed abandonment 
of the duties opened out an entirely new vista. 
He (Mr. Graham White) was inclined to agree, 
but the vista was anything but a pleasing one. 

Sir A. Witson said he did not think there 
could ever have been an occasion within livin 
memory when more than 200 members ha 
begged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to con- 
tinue a tax. He was one of those members. There 
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was general agreement that the present duties 
were archaic and should go. There was also 
general agreement that they should be replaced 
by something better and more effective. If this 
chute were omitted from the Bill there would 
be an opportunity, in the next twelve months, 
for reconsideration of the whole question. The 
desire to defer the repeal of the duties was an 
expression of the conviction that their removal 
would, unless other duties were substituted, 
facilitate the expansion of a trade which 
urgently needed control. This was now the only 
country in Europe, almost the only country in 
the world except the United States of America— 
certainly the only part of his Majesty’s 
dominions—in which patent medicines and pro- 
prietary remedies were not taxed. 

Dr. Haden Guest said that the repeal of the 
duty would be a grave injustice to the public, 
although it would be a great advantage to certain 
large interests. There had been large financial 
flotations, not to say inflations, of a disgraceful 
character in the patent medicine racket. It was 
those companies who now welcomed the action 
of the Chancellor with such whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. The trade of the patent medicine 
vendor was based on the exploitation of fear, 
and buttressed by the use of medical terms to 
boost quack remedies. If the proposal was 
persisted in the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have thrown open the whole gamut of 
fraudulent patent medicines to every person, 
however young. It was a scandalous proposal, 
and if persisted in should be accompanied by an 
unequivocal undertaking that the Government 
would bring in legislation to control the patent 
medicine and patent instruments industry. 

Sir H. Morris-Jones said that not only retail 
chemists but the drug trade and the medical 
profession were mystified as to why, at a time 
when the State was in great need of revenue, it 
was throwing away a position of advantage and 
jeopardising the public health. 

Dr. Epira SuMMERSKILL said that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer allowed the clause to 
stand he would be aiding and abetting a gigantic 
swindle. She asked the right hon. Gentleman 
to protect the people whom skilful psychologists 
were employed to deceive. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Observed that the real remedy 
was not to reimpose the duty that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted to repeal, but to 
require that when the formula of a_ secret 
remedy was not disclosed to an independent and 
qualified body that commodity should — be 
banned. The Minister of Health should tackle 
this question and set up the independent body. 
The sale of a quack remedy which had no 
proper formula and was likely to be harmful 
should be prevented altogether. 


Str Joun Simon’s CONCESSION 


Sir J. Srmon said that it was not likely that at 
this time he wanted to lose revenue and if he 
put this provision in the Finance Bill there 
must be very strong reasons to justify it. These 
medicine stamp duties were of such a character 
that nobody could tell without constant refer- 
ence to a book what they were. They had been 
described by a learned judge skilled in these 
matters as “a mass of confused and obsolete 
verbiage.” They were 130 years old and were 
imposed when ideas about medicine and cures 
were very different from what they were to-day. 
They attempted to maintain beyond reason all 
sorts of ridiculous distinctions. A duty had to 


be paid if a remedy referred to an ailment of an 
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organ of the body; but no duty had to be paid 
if the same remedy referred only to the organ of 
the body and did not mention the ailment. If 
there were offered kidney wry no duty had to 
be paid; but if they were called backache kidney 
pills then the proprietors had to pay the tax. 
The existing bundle of ancient statutes on 
this subject were nothing more than a lot of 
incomprehensible rubbish. Various methods had 
been evolved by which the duty was evaded. 
The administration of the tax was challenged, 
and he was advised that it was hardly possible 
to apply the Acts as they should be applied. 

He did not agree that medicines in general 
should be taxed. That was an astonishing pro- 
position. When he turned to the Select Com- 
mittee’s report in the hope of finding an alter- 
native solution he was greatly disappointed. The 
Committee’s view was that there should be 
imposed a duty on a wide range of medicines 
and remedies—practically all except those made 
up on the prescription of a doctor. It was not 
right to make artificially more expensive this 
vast range, however good a medicine was, ex- 
cept where there was a doctor’s prescription, 
and he took the view that that was not a good 
alternative. 

The Ministry of Health had said that they did 
not think that the repeal of the medicine stamp 
duties should have an adverse effect on the 
health of the nation. But there was no doubt 
that a very large number of members agreed 
with the recommendation that there should _be 
some new mode of treatment in this matter— 
combined with a repeal of the duties. He was 
willing to maintain these present duties for 
another year—but the Government must in the 
interval see whether it was possible to examine 
the position both as regarded the possibility of 
this or any other tax, and as regarded the aspect 
of public health. 


answers have 
of Commons 


The following questions and 
been recorded in the House 
recently :—- 

Horses (Export) 

Mr. Woop asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether, at the present time, a ban is 
imposed on ex-Army horses being exported from 
this country for possible use by other armies; 
whether it is possible to identify these horses 
by the identification mark at present used; and, 
if not, whether he will ensure that a more easily 
identified mark is used? 

Mr. Hore-BetisHa: The answer to the first 
part of the question is “ No, Sir,” and, in this 
connection, I would refer m hon. Friend _to the 
answer I gave to the hon. Member for English 
Universities on June 12th last. 

As regards the second and third parts, the 
numbers branded on the hoofs of Army horses 
wear out in time, but a permanent brand would 
involve some measure of cruelty and deprecia- 
tion in the market value of the horse. 

Sir Percy Harris asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in view of the con- 
siderable increase during the first five months of 
this year in the export of horses, he can give 
the names of the countries which are importing 
them; and whether there is reason to believe 
they are being imported for war purposes? 

Mr. STANLEY: xports of horses from the 


United Kingdom totalled 1,220 in the first five 
months of this year, as compared with 901 in 
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the corresponding period of 1938. It has not 
been possible, in the time available, to prepare 
a statement showing the countries to which these 
animals have been sent, but I have no reason 
to believe that they are being imported for war 
purposes. 

Sir W. Smirxers: Is my right hon. Friend 
aware that a great many horses are being ex- 
ported from Southern Ireland? 

Mr. GEORGE GRIFFITHS: Are there any from 
New Zealand? 


Wor_p PouLtry CoNGREss (BRITISH EXHIBIT) 


Mr. J. MorGan asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether he is aware that the reduced 
grant is endangering the quality of the British 
exhibit at the forthcoming World Poultry Con- 
gress in the United States of America; and what 
steps does he intend to take to see that the 
British exhibit is worthy of this country at the 
present time? 

Sir R. Dorman-Smita: The contribution pro- 
mised by the Government towards the expendi- 
ture to be incurred by the poultry industry in 
preparing and staging the exhibit referred to is 
much higher than has been given for such an 
exhibit at any previous congress overseas, and 
was authorised only in view of certain excep- 
tional circumstances including, of course, the 
higher cost of transport on this occasion. The 
effectiveness of the exhibit is the responsibility 
of the National Committee set up by the 
industry to prepare it, and I have no reason to 
suppose that the result will be that suggested by 
the hon. Member. 

_ Mr. Moraan: Is not the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman aware that the British Government 
accepted the invitation of the State Department 
in America to stage this exhibit and called upon 
two bodies in this country to do so on their 
behalf. As the fund is not sufficient at this 
moment to put the exhibit satisfactorily before 
the American public, what does he intend to do? 

Sir R. Dorman-Smitu: I do not entirely agree 
with the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MorGan: If I represent to the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that I have received 
representations from the authorities concerned 
this morning that they are not adequately pro- 
— for this purpose, what does he intend to 
oO 
Sir R. Dorman-Smiru: I shall be very glad to 

hear the hon. Gentleman’s representations. 


CUMBERLAND’S VETERINARY PION EERING 
WORK 


In the course of its notice of the County 
Councils’ Association’s Jubilee Celebration Book, 
recording the work of the county councils 
during the 50 years since they were formed, the 
Whitehaven News observes: “Isolated as_ is 
Cumberland from the rest of the country it can 
at least lay claim to pioneering work in some 
directions. It was the first county in England 
and Wales to appoint a whole-time county 
veterinary officer (that was in 1910), and it was 
one of the earliest counties to institute routine 
inspections of dairy herds. It is claimed that 
with the expansion of the veterinary service 
sheep scab has been almost entirely eliminated 
from the county and parasitic mange has ceased 
to exist.” 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


July  3rd.—Meeting of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, N.V.M.LA., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

July 4th—Summer meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Great Yarmouth, 4 p.m. 


July 7th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 2.30 p.m. 


July 23rd—28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Great 
Yarmouth and Gorleston-on-Sea. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 

Professor G. H, Wooldridge, F.R.C.v.S., M.R.LA., 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Medicine at the 
Royal Veterinary College, has been appointed 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in succession to Mr, Geoffrey H. 
Livesey, 

Professor Wooldridge has been & member of 
the Council of the R.C.V.S, since 1924 and has 
served on the Registration, Examination and 
Library Committees, in addition to many 
speciz! committees and sub-committees, He 
thus comes to the chair well equipped and we 
wish him good health to sustain the heavy 
burden of responsibility he has assumed, He 
tukes office at a time when many problems of 
the utmost importance to the future of the 
profession are being debated and his year 
promises to be more than usually eventful. We 
hope to publish in a succeeding number a fuller 
note on the new President and his work, not 
only, in particular, on behalf of the Royal 
College but on that of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, which has been of great 
significance in the history of that body. We 
would not like this occasion to pass, however, 
without paying tribute to the manner in which 
his predecessor, Mr. Livesey, has upheld the 
dignity of the office. 


* * * 


CONGRESS NOTES 


Following a preview recently held at Africa 
House, London, W.C.2, the Provisional Commit- 
tee have arranged with Bayer Products, Ltd., 
for the display of the undermentioned film at 
the Town Hall, Great Yarmouth, on Monday, 
July 24th, at 3 p.m. 

If time permits, Bayer Products will project 
other films of veterinary interest. 
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“ REPRODUCTIVE DISORDERS IN HORSES AND 
CATTLE ” 


This English version of the Behring Sterility 
film was first exhibited at the International 
Veterinary Congress in Zurich last July. 

The film consists of two parts, each lasting 
about 40 minutes and its main object is to 
demonstrate pathological conditions and _ to 
illustrate the methods employed for their 
diagnosis and treatment. 

In the section dealing with horses an account 
is given of the various ways in which preg- 
naney can be diagnosed and a short inclusion 
shows hormonal diagnosis as carried out by 
Kiist and others. Consideration is given to 
conditions leading to pneumovagina and the 
plastic operation for correcting defective 
closure of the vulva. Examination of the 
ovaries and uterus is also shown and special 
attention is given to the treatment of pyometra 
and ovarian diseases. 

The factors influencing fertility in cattle are 
illustrated and, as in the case of the horse, the 
tilm shows methods for the diagnosis of preg- 
nancy. The various abnormal conditions of the 
ovaries are shown in a phantom and the treat- 
ment of each disorder is indicated. The film 
shows two methods of treating Trichomonas 
infection and ends with a reference to the 
importance of bovine brucellosis and to the con- 
trol of diseases of breeding animals by regular 
examination of stock. 


* * * * 


GOLF 


The competitions for the Simpson and Dunkin 
Golf Trophies in aid of the veterinary benevo- 
lent funds will be played off on Thursday, July 
27th, at the Great Yarmouth and Caister Golf 
Club, by courtesy of the Club. 

The ladies’ competition for the Dunkin Cup 
will be in the morning, from 10 to 11, and the 
men’s, for the Simpson Cup, in the afternoon, 
from 2.30 to 3.30. Entrance fee 5s.; competi- 
tors to pay own green fees. 

Intending competitors are requested to write 
to the Acting Secretary of the competition in 
which they are taking part :— 

Ladies’ Competition: Mrs. W. Shipley, 
“ Beechcroft,” 28, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 

Men’s Competition: Mr. T. J. Bosworth, Insti- 
tute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge. 


* * * * 


CONGRESS HANDBOOK 


The Congress Handbook and papers will be 
despatched during next week. Any member in 
the British Isles who should fail to receive his 
copies by July Sth is requested to communicate 
with the General Secretary, N.V.M.A. 
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JOHN JEYES’ MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 

The Governors of the Royal Veterinary College 
announce that the John Jeyes’ Memorial Scholar- 
ship for the year 1939 has been awarded to Mr. 
G. C. Knight, M.r.c.v.s. 

PERSONAL 
VETERINARY SERVICES, UGANDA 

Mr. R. J. Simmons, Senior Veterinary Officer, 
has been promoted Director of Veterinary Ser- 
vices, and Captain W. L. S. Mackintosh, Senior 
Veterinary Ofhcer, Uganda, on the retirement of 
Mr. W. F. Poutton, Director of Veterinary 
Services. 

Birth.—Harpourn.—On June 17th, 1939, at the 
nursing home, 71, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
to Mary, wife of H. E. Harbour, B.A., M.R.C.V.S., 
a son, 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE (SERA AND 
GLANDULAR PRODUCTS) ORDER 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have issued a notice stating that during June, 
1938, an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
occurred in this country which has since proved 
to have been caused by the injection into a cow 
of glandular extract imported from abroad. As 
this occurrence has shown the need for con- 
trolling the use of sera and glandular products 
for the treatment of animals naturally suscept- 
ible to foot-and-mouth disease, the Ministry 
proposes to make an Order entitled “ The Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease (Sera and Glandular Pro- 

ducts) Order of 1939.” 

The Order prohibits the use of any such 
preparation, whether manufactured in Great 
Britain or abroad, unless the substance was sold 
or supplied to the person applying the treatment 
in a container bearing a label stating that the 
use of the preparation for veterinary pur- 
poses is authorised under this Order. The 
announcement proceeds: “ Veterinary surgeons 
and others who, from time to time, treat animals 
with preparations of these kinds, should, there- 
fore, take care to see that all supplies of these 
substances which they may purchase are 
labelled in the manner required by the Order.” 
The Order provides that the label, indicating 
that the use of the preparation for veterinary 
purposes has been authorised, shall not’ be 
attached to any container of the substances to 
which the Order applies except by a_ person 
authorised by the Minister so to do, and then 
only in accordance with such conditions as the 
Minister may determine. This requirement will 
make it necessary for manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the products to apply to the Ministry 
for permission to label their preparations. The 
label reads: “ The use of this preparation for 
veterinary purposes is authorised under the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Sera and Glandular 
Products) Order of 1939.” 

_ Permission to attach the label will be granted 
in respect of :— 

(a) preparations manufactured from live animals in 
Great Britain or in a “non-prohibited”” country 
(Canada, U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand, Eire, 
Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the Isle 
of Man; all other countries are “ prohibited ” 
countries), or from animals slaughtered in Great 
Britain or in a “ non-prohibited ” country; 

(b) preparations manufactured in Great Britain or else- 
where if the process of manufacture is, in the 
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opinion of the Minister, lethal to foot-and-mouth 
disease; and 

(c) preparations obtained from animals not susceptible 
to foot-and-mouth disease. 


The Minister proposes to defer the operation 
of the Order for six months in order to give 
manufacturers a reasonable time for making 
arrangements for the labelling of their products. 


LEGAL NOTES 


Failure of Action against Owners of a Pony. 
In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court, 
on June 27th, Mr. Justice Humphreys gave 
judgment for the defendants in this action in 
which Miss Ethel Maude Aldham, of the Mall, 
Kensington, claimed damages for personal 
injuries from United Dairies (London), Ltd. 

Miss Aldham’s case was that, while she was 
walking along the pavement of Palace Gate, 
London, W., on May 31st, 1938, a pony belonging 
to the defendant company, which, she said, had 
been negligently left unattended with one of 
their milk carts, and was standing with its fore 
feet on the pavement, bit her and dragged her to 
the ground, causing her injury. 

The defendants denied negligence. 

Mr. Robert Fortune appeared for the plaintiff; 
Mr. Cyril Salmon for the defendants. 

The jury, in answer to questions left to them, 
found that the pony bit the plaintiff and then 
pulled her to the ground by taking her coat 
between its teeth; that the defendants had no 
knowledge of any propensity in the animal to 
attack human beings; that, in the circumstances 
of the case, the defendants were negligent in 
leaving the pony unattended; and that Miss 
Aldham was entitled to £300 damages. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys, giving judgment, said 
that the evidence of Miss Aldham was that, as 
she was passing the pony it suddenly lunged 
and jabbed at her, grazing her face with its 
teeth; and that it then caught hold of the lapel 
of her coat, forced her to the ground, dragged 
her towards the gutter, and, as she lay there, 
pawed her with its hooves. Her nerves had been 
affected by that occurrence. 

The evidence for the defence was that the 
pony was as docile an animal as it was possible 
to find, and it had been described by one witness 
as “foolproof and wooden.” There had been no 
previous complaint of its behaviour. 

Dealing with the questions of law raised by 
counsel for the defendants, his Lordship said 
that, in the first place, counsel had argued that 
there was no evidence of negligence to go to the 
jury. 

His Lordship referred to earlier judgments 
and said that it was impossible to hold on the 
facts of the case that there was no evidence on 
which the jury could find that leaving the horse 
unattended was negligent. The case was not one 
like another (quoted) where a pony had got 
loose and gone home and, while going home, had 
injured someone; or a case where a horse had 
bolted. Such a case would have been unarguable. 

There was a more formidable difficulty in the 
way of the plaintiff. The owner of a domestic 
animal was not responsible for the damage done 
by that animal unless he had knowledge of some 
propensity in the animal to behave in the way 
which caused the injury complained of. There 
was no such knowledge here, and if the plaintiff 
relied on common law negligence she must show 
that the injury caused to her was a reasonable 
and natural consequence of the known facts. 
His Lerdship referred to the judgment of Chief 
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Justice Erle in Cox v, Burbidge as the classic 
exposition of the law on that subject, and to 
Bradley v. Wallaces, Ltd., and said that he came 
to the conclusion on those cases that Miss 
Aldham could not have judgment for the damages 
which the jury had awarded her unless she 
could either show that there was something 
vicious in the pony known to its owners or 
prove negligence on their part the reasonable 
consequence of which was the behaviour of the 
horse as proved. There was no such evidence in 
the case and there must therefore be judgment 
for the defendants.—The Times. 


* * * 
ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE 
ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


Sir T. Hupson Beare, b.L., presiding at the 
annual distribution of prizes, which took place 
at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edin- 
burgh, on Monday last, said (states The Scotsman 
report) that in spite of the unsettled times the 
College had had a very successful year. Progress 
was being made with the erection of the new 
buildings, and they hoped to have the use of 
some of the laboratories by the beginning of 
October. They were still sorely in need of money. 
Technical education and the training of men 
for the profession was not a cheap job. Labora- 
tories were costly to run, and still more costly to 
build. He appealed to the general public for 
help for the building fund. ‘hey did not want 
to depend entirely on State help; it was a wrong 
principle. They wanted to feel that the whole 
community, benefiting as it did from the work 
carried on in the College, was ready and willing 
to help them in their day of need. The veterinary 
service was of supreme importance to the nation 
from the point of view of its health and its food 
supply, and he need hardly say that that service 
oaukd only be kept going by research as well as 
by teaching in the Colleges. They must be con- 
tinually adding to their store of knowledge of 
the animal world and the diseases to which 
animals were liable. A healthy stock of animals 
was essential to a healthy stock of human beings, 
and the work of the College in equipping men 
to take their place in the veterinary profession 
was of the greatest importance. (Applause.) 


FUTURE OF THE PROFESSION 


Sir Arthur Olver, Principal of the College, 
said that it had long been obvious that greatly 
improved facilities and increased staff were 
essential for such extended courses of instruction 
as were required to meet modern requirements 
in the care and management of livestock. A new 
set of diseases and disease conditions had arisen 
in recent years, and it was for the proper study of 
those conditions that veterinary science was now 
more required than ever in the past. To a large 
extent the horse had diminished in importance, 
but, on the other hand, farm livestock had 
greatly increased. The future of the veterinary 
profession lay in the proper study of such con- 
ditions as those which had been forced upon 
the farming community, by fierce competition 
from abroad and in this gg and which had 
resulted in a deterioration in the general health 
of the stock of the country. ; 

Referring to the position of the College, Sir 
Arthur said they were faced with the teaching 
of 400 students, three times as many as the 
College was designed to accommodate originally, 
and with providing a course of training which 
was much longer—five years instead of four— 
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and much more extensive than was the case in 
the past. To do so the College at present was 
very short of accommodation of various kinds. 


COLLEGE EXTENSION 


Their main effort during the past year had 
been to improve and increase that accommoda- 
tion. In that they had been greatly helped by 
the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, who 
had succeeded, in spite of the existing difficult 
financial conditions, in obtaining special funds 
for them to improve the accommodation and to 
carry out an extension of the existing buildings. 
The extension fund had been fortunate in 
receiving certain special grants, and with these 
and the contributions from the Government they 
were now in a position to carry on the building 
a stage further. They required more funds, but 
they would be able this year to complete the 
existing block up to the church, which meant 
that they would have accommodation for the 
enlarged Animal Husbandry Department at 
which they had been aiming. 

Sir Arthur mentioned that the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons had approved a new 
examination syllabus, which would come into 
operation in October, 1940, and that it would 
necessitate a considerable amount of adjustment 
to the course of training at the College. In con- 
clusion, he said that their endeavour had been 
to encourage study in research in every way 
possible, and that until they got more senior staff 
to control research, litthe more could be done 
than had been done up to the present. 


HiGu STANDARD OF TEACHING 


Lord Provost Henry Steele, who distributed 
the prizes to the successful students, spoke of the 
importance of veterinary science to the State, 
and the part it played in maintaining healthy 
stock and a pure milk supply, and thus increas- 
ing the value of a great national asset. | The 
Corporation of Edinburgh, he said, recognised 
that an_eflicient veterinary service was depen- 
dent primarily upon efficient veterinary colleges, 
and it had always been ready and willing to 
encourage the Royal (Dick) College, and give it 
practical help; and he assured them that the 
Corporation was as zealous and proud of the 
good name and reputation of the Dick College 
as he was sure the students were. (Applause.) 
At this particular time, the College was 
endeavouring—and he was glad to know with 
some degree of success—to improve still further 
its high standard of teaching, and to this end 
two things were necessary—an improvement in 
the facilities for teaching by providing more 
accommodation, and by increasing the staff. 
Both of these schemes were in process of fulfil- 
ment, and had the approval and, indeed, the 
strong recommendation, of the Government Com- 
mittee which recently inquired into the subject 
of veterinary education. He cordially wished 
the College every success in its efforts to bring 
these schemes to complete fruition. He also con- 
gratulated the College on one of the most 
successful seasons in its history, and in that con- 
nection he felt that to the Board of Management 
was due sincere thanks for the wisdom of .their 
choice in selecting Colonel Sir Arthur Olver as 
Principal of the College, in succession to the 
late Professor Charnock Bradley. They were all 
confident that Sir Arthur would successfully 
maintain the high traditions of the College, and 
they all wished him well in the onerous task he 
had set himself of increasing its teaching facili- 
ties. (Applause.) 
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Other speakers were Dr. King Gillies, Mr. J. M. 
Caie, and Bailie R. E. Douglas. 


List oF PRIZEWINNERS 


Chemistry.—R. R. A. Coombs (Silver Medal); E. P. Lindley 
(Bronze Medal). 


Anatomy, Junior.—W. Gillespie 


(Bronze Medal). 

Physiology.--D. G. Keswani (Silver Medal); W. H. Parker 
(Bronze Medal). 

Practical Physiology.—H. S. M. M‘Taggart (Bronze Medal). 

Histology and Embryology.—J. G. Brotherstone (Silver Medal); 
H. S. M*Taggart (Bronze Medal). 

Animal Management.—J. Lang (Silver Medal); W. E. Stenhoyse 
(Bronze Medal). 

The Gemmell Prize.—W. H. Parker. 

Anatomy, Senior.—D. W. Owen (Silver Medal); S. A. Irwin 
(Bronze Medal). 

Pharmacology.—J. Cruickshanks (Silver Medal); R. I. Wood 
(Bronze Medal). 
e.  aee M. Brown (Silver Medal); J. A. Laing (Bronze 
Medal). 

Craig Robinson Medal.—I. H. Pattison. 
a M‘Diarmid (Silver Medal); J. Millar (Bronze 
Medal). 
aa Millar (Silver Medal); J. M. Cameron (Bronze 
Medal). 

Medicine.—A. J. MacLennan (Silver Medal); J. H. Wilkins 
(Bronze Medal). 
—- S. Biggar (Silver Medal); J. H. Wilkins (Broy-e 
Medal). 

— S. Biggar (Silver Medal); J. Keppie (Bronze 
Medal). 

Clinique.—H. W. C. Newlands (Silver Medal); J. F. Watson 
(Bronze Medal). 

Macfarlane (Aggregate) Medal.—W. S. Biggar. 


* * * * * 


METABOLISM AND CASTRATION 


“M. Sandberg, D. Perla and O. M. Holly 
(Endocrinology. 24. 503; 1939) studied the effect 
of castration in male and female albino rats on 
nitrogen, sulphur, chloride, sodium and _ potas- 
sium metabolism and -on changes in weight and 
food intake. They found that if the gonads were 
removed after puberty, nitrogen, sulphur, 
chloride, sodium and _ potassium metabolism 
either decreased slightly or remained unchanged. 


If castration occurred before puberty, urinary 
nitrogen excretion increased considerably, urea 
nitrogen accounting for the increase. Ammonia 
nitrogen, uric acid, creatine, creatinine and 
faecal nitrogen excretion remained unchanged. 
Exogenous, as well as endogenous, sulphur meta- 
bolism was disturbed. Total sulphur excretion 
rose as well as that of neutral sulphur. After a 
period of seven months, endogenous sulphur 
metabolism began to return to normal. Chloride, 
sodium and potassium retention was decreased. 
The weight curves and food intake of male and 
female rats which had been castrated before 
puberty were similar to those of normal animals. 
The weight curves of male rats which had been 
castrated after puberty were similar to those of 
normal animals up to the age of 30 weeks. Then 
the curves of the castrates flattened out and at 
40 weeks of age the controls weighed 10 per 
cent. more. Food intake expressed in grammes 
100 grammes body weight was somewhat 
igher in normal animals up to a weight of 270 
grammes. Afterwards it was the same for both 
groups. The weight curves of female rats which 
had been castrated after puberty showed a gain 
in weight over the controls in spite of the fact 
that their food intake expressed in grammes per 
100 grammes body weight was less.”—Nature 
(May 27th, 1939). 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and Must not be taken as 


expressing the opinion or having seceived the approval of theN.V.M.A. 


THE CONTROL OF ANIMALS FOR THE 
TUBERCULIN TEST 
To THE EprirorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—lI should like to thank Mr. Male and con- 
gratulate him on his photographs appearing in 
your issue of June 17th. 

The difference between testing a herd in cow- 
house or shed and the same in the open, 
restrained by shute or trap, has to be experienced 
before it can be believed. I can foresee, if test- 
ing is persevered with, every herd having its 
appliances for restraint. 

The saying that one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives is exemplified for 
me in Mr. Male’s photographs. The first one 
shown would not hold a calf with us, let alone 
a heifer—they would go under or over the bar 
without hesitation, or, failing that, over the side, 
if it is no higher than it appears to be in com- 
parison with the gate. 

I also notice that the sliding panel (an excel- 
lent idea) is put on the near side; had I been 
asked [ should have said the vast majority would 
have selected the right side, as here one operates 
in what is, to me, a more natural position: you 
are out of the way or can see a blow coming 
from the horns. In place of the panel I saw 
out a portion of one of the bars of the gate, if 
the owner will permit. Sometimes you can find 
on the premises an iron gate with tubular bars 
well-spaced; this, if used, gives the operator 
much more scope. 

If we are to encourage owners to build shutes 
we must know exactly what we want and explain 
it to them, but unless the materials are to be 
found on the farm or the labour bill is to be 
very small I am afraid they will not do it. 

Experience has shown me that if you visit the 
place previously to testing and can find a suit- 
able site the owner will unhang a gate and 
rehang it for you to make a trap; he wiil also 
draw up a few waggons or carts to make a 
run in and if you explain to him how the thing 
works he will get interested and provide suffi- 
cient hands, which is very necessary for smooth 
working. 

If the herd is a big one and the owner has had 
one experience of testing or tattooing he is more 
ready to consider the building of, a shute for 
the next, but you must show him how to do it. 
Ours is a well-wooded county and most men 
can get ash or larch poles, which with some old 
horse shoes sharpened to make staples is all that 
is required, and you want a small collecting 

addock that tapers towards the shute. The 
atter must be capable of adjusting to the vary- 
ing size of animals—wide-spreading horns are 
one difficulty. I find 20 inches ample width for 
the gate trap, but this is not enough for the 
shute whose sides are fixtures; in such a shute 
an adult cow can hardly get out of your reach 
(remember you are reaching through bars), but a 
yearling or a calf can. To remedy this get a gate 
and run it along inside the shute, making the 
passage any width you like; as very frequently 
cows and calves are running together, try and 
turn the calves back after they enter the small 
collecting chamber, and having done the cows, 


Practical Chemistry.—R. R. A. Coombs (Bronze Meda!). 
—— R. A. Coombs (Silver Medal); E. P. Lindley (Bronze s 
Medal). 
R. Stewart. MacDougall Prize.--R. R. A. Coombs 
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walk into the shute and do the calves with a 
man at the head and another at the tail. A gate 
exit is the handiest but as this is an unusual 
size you are not likely to find one on_ the 
premises, so we use the horse-shoe staples and 
slip rails: the less obstruction these offer the 
more readily the cattle enter the shute; with a 
gate held open they will enter eagerly. 
Unfortunately some do not stop; hence the 
advantage of working in a paddock. 

A shute built to allow access on either side is 
best. You select the side on which you wish to 
operate and put the man who is going to hold 
the animals in the other, providing him with a 
bench or bales of straw to stand upon so that 
he can drop the rope on them from above— 
have a rope made of Italian hemp with an iron 
ring spliced in this rope; it is stiffer, keeps its 
shape and does not kink and it is easier to use 
and to release than the ordinary cart rope. I per- 
suade the man to drop the noose over the 
animal’s nose and near horn only; standing 
above it with nothing in his way he can 
generally do this at the first attempt. The rope 
is then passed round the exit post or top slip- 
rail and I find, in 90 per cent. of cases, that this 
is all the restraint necessary. All cattle resent a 
rope round the horns, and one round the neck 
“hangs” them and distorts the position and 
skin at site of operation, but the rope used as 
described above acts more like a halter and 
leaves the skin and right ear free—the former 
for operation, the latter to read, or to tattoo if 
necessary; the loop does not draw too tight and 
is easy to release. 

I am inclined to think that for wild animals 
the gate trap is the safest, they can be released 
more readily before they have time to injure 
themselves. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. D. BLANCHARD. 

Leominster, 

Herefordshire. 


June 26th, 1939. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 vo 1937, 


DIAGNOSIS OF SWINE FEVER 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Since it might appear from the news- 
paper report, to which Mr. Hall Masheter refers 
in his letter of June 13th, that I was present at 
the discussion on the competence of certain 
members of the profession to diagnose swine 
fever, | wish to point out that my statistical 
report relating to the number of outbreaks of the 
disease was made to the veterinary committee of 
the R.A.S.E., and that the remarks of Lord 
Bledisloe occurred at a subsequent meeting of 
the Council of the Society of which I am _ not 
a member. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. B. Buxton. 
Royal Veterinary College and Hospital, 

Camden Town, 
London, N.W.1. 

June 26th, 1939. 
* * * * 
PARTURITION IN THE COW 

To THE EpiIror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Referring to a letter appearing in your 
issue of the Veterinary Record of May 27th, 1939, 
under the above heading, I should esteem it a 
favour if you would grant me space in your 
columns to tender my most sincere apologies to 
Wyleys, Ltd., for having inadvertently made 
use of their trade name * Sapolay ” in describ- 
ing a lubricant for use in parturition cases. 

The formula suggested for this lubricant did 
not pretend to be that of “ Sapolav” and I trust 
this explanation will make that quite clear to 
any of your readers who may have gathered 
that impression. 

Yours 
. SHAWCROSS. 

Corner House, 

Osborne Road, 
Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

June 27th, 1939. 


AND AGRICULTURE ACT or 1937 (PART IV) 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS 


Anthrax. 


Foot- | | 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


Parasitic § i 


Out- 
breaks Animals 
con- attacked. 


Animals 


slaugh- 
tered as | 
diseased | 
or ex- 
posed to 
infection. | 


Period Ist to 15th June, 1939 
Corresponding period in 

1938 ove 

1937 

1936 


No. 
895 


18 
278 


Total Ist January to 15th 
June 1939 ... 
Corresponding period in 
1938 eee aes coe 153 
1937 443 5 
1936 253 300 4 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


147 
102 182 
119 122 569 357 
205 137 | 990 688 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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